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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE New Year is here. 1929 has gone into limbo to an 
accompaniment of storm and flood believed to be unprece- 
1930 dented in modern times. It was an anxious 

year. The King’s illness in the early months 
overshadowed everything else, and when we look at the 
clouded National horizon of this month and of the coming 
year, we must at least remember, that in January last year 
his life was almost despaired of, while now we have the happi- 
ness of knowing that he is restored to health. It is almost 
the only national improvement January 1930 shows over 
January 1929, for the year that lies ahead of us is full of 
uncertainty and doubt for the future of our Country and 
Empire. We shall endeavour to deal with some of the 
problems that are before us in these notes, but the most 
important of all the questions affecting our country in the 
immediate future is that of the fate of the British Navy, 
which may, if we do not watch it, be decided at a Five-Power 
Conference, opening in London on January 21st. Our 
readers will find an able and well-informed Naval article 
dealing with this, in this issue. 


THE alarm felt by many people and expressed by our con- 
tributor, who knows the Seven Seas and our needs in them, 

is not allayed by Government declarations, 
The Five- such as that made by Mr. Henderson at the 
— annual dinner of the United Associations of 

Great Britain and France on December 12th, 
where he said (The Times report) that the British delegates 
at the Five-Power Conference would not “take account of 
British interests only” (our italics). As the other four Powers 
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will have delegates who will take account of their own 
interests, it looks as if the British Empire would come rather 
badly out of the meeting. But then Mr. MacDonald is an 
Internationalist, which means that he puts his country last. 
We think it is high time that the British People, who do value 
their high national position, began to take some notice of 
what is being engineered for them by the transient and 
embarrassed phantoms who are the present holders of office. 


CoNSERVATIVE members of Parliament might take notice of 
a significant hint given by The Times Parliamentary corre- 

spondent on December 14th. Speaking of the 
ni namo possibility of an adverse vote on the unpopular 

Coal Bill, he said that “‘ It may be stated with 
confidence that the Government are not disposed to regard 
lightly a defeat on the second reading, and it is highly im- 
probable that the Prime Minister would agree to attend the 
Five-Power Conference in January after a humiliating defeat 
in domestic politics.” Well, then, if there are Conservative 
members of Parliament who wish to preserve our Sovereign 
Rights, and thereby—as we are a peaceful nation—the Peace 
of the World, here is their opportunity. There are two 
controversial measures before Parliament, let them do their 
duty, and in so doing weaken the Government’s power for 


mischief. 


AFTER several months of negotiations and much hesitation, 
the Government introduced their Coal Bill. It was met with 

gloom by the miners, who expected an imme- 
The Dear diate return to a seven-hour day, whereas 
Coal Bill ? 

the Bill only proposes a 7}-hour day, for the 
other half-hour is deferred for eighteen months. The owners, 
while not being averse to the Marketing schemes, strongly 
object to almost everything else, including the establishment 
of a National Board for the whole industry, while the Liberal 
party is said to dislike the Marketing schemes as likely to 
raise the price of coal to the public. A wag has christened 
the Bill, ‘‘ The Dear Coal Bill,” and this does not tend to 
increase the popularity of the measure among users of coal, 
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who, after all, arethe wholecommunity. Sir Herbert Samuel 
made an able speech in which this ‘‘ dear Coal” aspect of 
the Bill was emphasized on December 17th. The Liberals, 
led by him, made their attack in such a way as not to 
support the Conservative case, for the two sections of the 
Opposition do not willingly work together, in spite of Mr. 
Churchill’s and other Coalitioners’ efforts. Their differences 
of opinion are quite as profound as those between the Con- 
servatives and the Socialists, and that being so it is very 
much wholesomer for our Public life that they should remain 
apart. No better account of the Coal Bill situation has 
appeared than that in The Times of December 13th, when 
in a leading article, written with a swift directness which 
is not always a feature of English journalism, the whole 
situation is set forth clearly. 


‘‘ COAL is a raw material of every industry and a requirement, 
either in a raw or converted state, in every home. The 

price of coal touches every pocket .. . it 
An Article affects in some degree the prosperity of 
The — every industry.” The writer draws in a 

few incisive sentences the picture of the 
present state of the Coal industry, refers to its lack 
of prosperity, and points out that among other troubles, 
‘““A depressed industry is always liable to suffer from 
starvation of Capital.” He thinks that the “sheltered 
trades”” may weather an increased price in coal, but the 
unsheltered? These trades “have a right and a duty to 
denounce any measure which would have for its effect an 
injury to themselves. . . . For example, the iron and steel 
trades, which are as badly circumstanced as coal, must not 
be penalized in order that coal may do better. How can that 
be made sure?”’ How, indeed, under our present fiscal 
system, or rather lack of system. The Times leader writer 
suggests no remedy, but he points clearly to certain pitfalls 
which beset the path of all such tinkering, one-industry 
measures: ‘‘ The interests of the mining industry must take 
their place—their due place—with those of the other national 
interests. It is not to the national interest that the coal- 
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mining industry should be in perpetual distress . . . a menace 
to industrial peace and progress because of its internal dis- 
cords. Neither is it to the National interest that the coal- 
mining industry, organizing itself for selling alone, should be 
placed in a position to exploit unjustly the needs that it alone 
can supply.” Nothing could be better expressed, but what 
is the remedy? 


WE are suffering from a waterlogged Fiscal system, designed 
to suit the days when we had no competition in the industrial 
market, either at home or abroad. Free trade 
Our Derelict enabled our manufacturers to make huge for- 
atl tunes, although the benefits to our Country as 
a whole now appear doubtful in more ways 
than one, for the importation of cheap foodstuffs undoubtedly 
threw our land out of cultivation, so that Agriculture is as 
distressed as Coal, and nearly in as bad a way as the iron and 
steel trades, which were also ruined by the importation of 
cheap iron and steel. What a reflection it is on our public 
men of all parties that we should be in this state, what a 
record for them to look back upon, this National record of 
impoverishment in vital and all-important trades! We 
often speak of the ruin and desolation of war, but how about 
the wreckage caused by the mishandling of great National 
problems, and for ruin, desolation, and demoralization, how 
about our unemployed, our depressed areas? There is 
nothing necessary about our unemployment. It has lasted 
for nearly nine years, and has been imposed upon our people by 
the muddling of our affairs by all three parties in the State. 


In an article in the Sunday Pictorial of December 15th, 
Viscount Rothermere, the founder of that paper, wrote some 
pungent words of criticism of our policy of 


Is ery a financial drift. He said: 
CG ; 
Gaile? ““ The good time for which we have waited 


so long will never come while the economics of 
this country are ruled by sentiment instead of science. The 
depression of our industries grows steadily deeper. It has 
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become so chronic a condition that public opinion pays no 
attention to the danger signals that regularly recur in the 
unemployment figures, provincial clearing-house returns, and 
the monthly statistics of the Board of Trade.” 


THE rising tide of doles must swamp the country, and they 
help to decrease employment. Why, says Lord Rothermere, 


is there no unemployment in France? 


France cl , , 
To-day Her situation and resources are no better 


than our own, and for the four years of the 
war, eleven of her richest Departments were subjected by the 
Germans to every kind of deliberate military and economic 
destruction. 

‘“* How does it come about that a country on one side of 
a strip of water only twenty miles broad is under an ever- 
deepening cloud of industrial torpor, while on the other is a 
nation whose prosperity increases by leaps and bounds? 

““ The reason is that France is not governed by sentimen- 
talists, with heads as soft as their hearts. Her people have 
energy, and her administrators common sense and deter- 
mination.” 


Lord Rothermere believes that France has recovered 
because the French Government has set a wise example of 
economy, and he gives an instance: 


“Only this last week the French Government firmly 
rejected, on the grounds of economy, a Socialist proposal to 
raise the insignificant pay of the rank and file of the Army. 
Can one imagine any party in our own country thus risking 
the resentment of 350,000 young voters who in twelve months’ 
time will be restored to the electorate? ”’ 


France helped by a wise fiscal system and a truly National 
policy, France the home of hard work, deserves the praise 
Lord Rothermere bestows when in the following paragraph 
he chronicles her achievements: 


“By hard work and wise economy the French people 
have made their country the most prosperous nation in 
Europe. Her exports very nearly pay for her imports, and 
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their steady growth is providing increased competition for 
our own in the markets of the world. Paris is even beginning 
to challenge the prestige of London as the chief financial 
centre of Europe. Gold now flows to the Bank of France 
from all over the world, including England.” 


He might have added that France did not rush back to 
the gold standard at pre-war parity, and she has not mort- 
gaged her whole future to American rapacity. At the end of 
his article the writer asks for a National Fiscal policy and 
“rulers of vision and energy.” Certainly after ten years of 
the failure of an International Fiscal policy, an American 
gold policy and the rest, the experiment he suggests would 
be worth discussing seriously in the light of modern experi- 
ence, which so completely disproves the set phrases of 
English “‘ orthodox ”’ economists. 


Just as all patriots must welcome Lord Rothermere’s out- 
spoken article, so must they wish well to Lord Beaverbrook’s 
J Empire Crusade. There is a campaign of 
se aan belittlement of the latter going on among 
Conservatives. We think this a mistake. 
For anyone with power and ability to keep the ideal of closer 
Empire ties before this huge and forgetful Electorate deserves 
well of all Imperialists. Mr. Baldwin never did a wiser or 
more statesmanlike thing than in praising Lord Beaver- 
brook’s present activities. It is to be hoped that Conserva- 
tives generally will follow their leader closely in this matter. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to point out that it was Sir Henry 
Page Croft’s Resolution on Imperial Preference that Mr. 
: Baldwin accepted at the Albert Hall meeting 
nee in November. Not, as was reported, that 
of West Croydon. Sir Henry’s Resolution 

ran as follows: 


** REQUESTS THAT OUR LEADER SHALL PLACE THE POLICY 
OF EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT AND SECURITY FOR BRITISH INDUS- 
TRY AND BRITISH WAGES AGAINST UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETI- 
TION IN THE FOREFRONT OF THE PARTY PROGRAMME. ... AND 
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THAT THEY SHOULD TAKE IMMEDIATE STEPS TO EDUCATE THE 
ELEOTORATE.”’ 


This makes Mr. Baldwin’s acceptance, which was definite 
and formal, of much greater value. We will repeat it: 

“* ON BEHALF OF MY COLLEAGUES AND MYSELF I ACCEPT 
THAT RESOLUTION.” 

Sir Henry Page Croft, who contributes a much-valued 
article to this month’s number, has been a consistent and 
hard-working supporter of the Reform of our Fiscal System. 
He writes of the triumph of those safeguarding duties which 
are threatened by Mr. Snowden, himself a doctrinaire Free 
Trader. We commend the article to our readers, and we are 


‘glad to know that it is to be reprinted. 


WHILE various and unofficial people are seeking for a way 
out of the ghastly National unemployment muddle, it is as 
emiaieees well for us to try to understand exactly 

what it involves for those who endure it. We 
talk in millions or in hundreds of thousands, but the unem- 
ployed themselves are in ones, each a unit—and a problem. 
The writer of these notes had the privilege of serving upon 
a Government Committee to inquire into Unemployment 
Insurance, and being ignorant of the subject when she 
started, she applied herself to getting a first-hand knowledge 
of the work of Labour Exchanges. She wrote notes of each 
of the visits she paid on the days they were made, so that they 
have a certain value as evidence, and as the readers of the 
National Review may be unable to go into these matters 
for themselves, the following description of her experiences 
may interest them. The notes have not been edited, and 
are in the rough. 


THE first Exchange inspected was a London one. The time 
was winter, the year 1925. “Staff of forty. Over 4,000 on 
the books.” This appeared to be the average 


The rate of Staff to unemployed in the exchanges 
a piled: 


““On the whole very few obvious unemployables. I 
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heard the cases taken. Among the women were a very nice- 
looking, well-dressed lot of girls, who belonged to the servant 
class... . One thing that struck me was that no one in the 
Exchange, Rota Committee, or officials knew quite how to 
help any but factory or workshop hands. Their only idea 
of ‘ service’ is the ‘ general.’ They know nothing of service 
in good houses, or, indeed, any service but the roughest 
charwoman’s work.” 


At this Exchange the inquirer was told that when benefit 
was refused, work was obtained except by the old. On this 
visit a scene was witnessed which had a sequel. 


Amone the applicants for extended benefit (the true dole, 
i.e. benefits in no way covered by Insurance payments) was 

a very sad-looking, elderly woman, a dress- 
A True Tale sai who canines oot as she described 
her tramp after work, her ceaseless efforts to obtain it, her 
failure and her poverty. She cried as she told her piteous 
story, and so moved one of her hearers that, her address being 
taken, money was sent, and as the result of private efforts, 
work was found with a well-known West End firm. The 
letter offering work was sent to the Exchange. The officials, 
who had thoroughly believed the dressmaker’s story, sent 
for her to tell her the good news. What was their surprise 
when Miss Blank, the “ distressed dressmaker,” flung the 
offer of employment on the floor and stamped out of the 
room. She had been playing a comedy for two years, and 
had completely deceived the excellent and experienced 
people dealing with her case. This anecdote is illustrative 
of the difficulties of applying the phrase, “‘ genuinely seeking 
work,”’ but the idea that you improve matters by doing away 
with it is childish, and could only go down in a House of 
Commons, where members have no direct experience of 
Labour Exchange work. At another London Exchange 
visited the next day—3,000 unemployed men. 


** Rougher and less well dressed than at the first exchange. 
None looked down and out, however. .. . At this Exchange, 
at the Rota Committee, I heard a man bullied because he was 
not a Trade Unionist. . . . I asked what happened to men, 
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women, or girls who were taken off extended benefit, and was 
told that they did very well without it, only the old people 
coming on the Poor Law. . . . There were no women in the 
(Women’s Section) Exchange at the time we were there. . . . 
I gathered that the wages of waitresses were actually lower 
than the dole (12s. 6d., compared to 15s.).” 


I had, however, gone too late in the day to see the female 
applicants. 


A VISIT the next day was paid to a Juvenile Exchange, where 


** Young people, boys and girls under eighteen, are placed 
at the rate of 100 to 200 a week. I was told 
that these latter could none of them use their 
handsin any way. That any one of them with 
any aptitude of any kind was instantly placed. That the 
mothers objected to resident work or service for either girls 
or boys because they were afraid they would not get the 
earnings.” 


The Young 
People 


This accounted for much overcrowding. The women’s 
exchange visited the same day had 


“‘ Four hundred women on the register drawing benefit. 
There is no touch with any servants’ employment registry, 
some red tape standing in the way, I gather. They are not 
often able to find places for willing, untrained domestic 
workers because of this.” 


A visit to a Court of Referees, also in London, provided 
notes which might interest. 


“The Chairmen of these Courts are barristers, and 
Mr. —— was patient, kind, and prompt... . 
 idiaaana 11 women and 7 men were heard in appeal 
. against the decision of various committees 

that they should be put off the dole. 

“The Chairman was flanked by four other people” 
(representing Employers and Employed), ‘“‘of whom one 
struck me as able. 

** Among the 18 people, 5 of the 11 women would have 
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been suitable as domestic servants, and 2 of the men: one 
of these was, in fact, a waiter. One man was going to 
Canada. One woman, with two children and no husband 
(ever), brought an antique Jewish mother and a child, and 
she and the mother made a great scene. Very foreign, they 
were. The Dole was allowed, which surprised me very much 
after the evidence. . . . In the main the dole was allowed, 
sometimes on very flimsy grounds. The benefit of the doubt 
always appearing to be given to the applicant, regardless of 
whether it was really for his or her ultimate good. 

“ Nearly all the applicants were young, and all were well 
dressed. Seven of the eleven women had silk stockings on. 
... What struck me most was the prodigious amount of time 
and energy, to say nothing of money, expended on each case. 
Each applicant had a dossier of the most elaborate kind— 
this was very well done. Here were five people, all paid, if 
not by the State, at any rate by someone, to sit for 2} hours 
to review eighteen cases. It seemed to me an enormous 
waste of foot-poundage. It also seemed to me that the 
perfection of the way in which the thing is done has come to 
be an end in itself, and that (1) the interest of the unemployed, 
which is to get employment; (2) the State, which is to cut 
down expenditure as far as is consistent with helping its 
citizens; (3) and the interest of the Employer, which is to have 
capable and willing workmen, have been put in a secondary 
place. There were several boys, to whom the dole was 
granted, who would probably have found work if they were 
taken off it. And probably all the respectable women could 
have been placed. 

“‘T imagine that technicalities governed the decisions of 
which I am ignorant.” 


AT another exchange: 


“The usual reluctance to go to the Dominions was 
reported and the usual ‘ Pastoral’ posters 
shown. All quite unattractive to town 
dwellers. Flocks of sheep. Deserted landscapes. . . . The 
manager told me that when the people on his Exchange 
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were put off benefit, they did not come on the Guardians 
for relief.” 


The writer was told at nearly every Exchange she went 
to, both in London and the Provinces, that the Labour 
Exchanges were the wrong places to get recruits for the 
Dominions. 

These notes could be quoted at much greater length, 
but there is no more space, and perhaps enough has been 
said to show a side of the problem not often touched on. 
One more extract, however, shall be made—one dealing with 
a seaport and manufacturing town in a coal district, one 
of the “‘ blackest spots” in the British Isles. 


THE time was April, the year 1926. The information came 
from people of all parties and conditions, and of course from 


the Labour Exchange. 


A Coal and 
Sees eae ‘““The work here: mines, docks, iron, and 


steel. . . . Coal—all fairly bad. The mines 
will not all be reopened, but owing to the bounty of the 
Guardians (rates 22s. 6d.), who shower money without 
inquiry, no one leaves. One six-roomed house, originally 
let at 12s., has been sub-let and sub-let again, and now 
there are 22 people living in it, most of them out of work. 
The landlord is unable to get rid of them. ... No one 
minded being struck off Insurance benefit, as they went 
straight to the Guardians, who in any case supplemented 
the dole. ... The very idea of work elsewhere (there is 
almost none here) is scoffed at. . . . The old miners would 
be willing enough to move if they had not bought their 
houses, but the young miners would not dream of shifting. 
‘Once a miner, always a miner, and always in the same 
place,’ whether the mines are worked out or not, is an 
attitude which I have come across several times. . . .” 


The writer had by now learned what to ask the very 
experienced and helpful officials she found in nearly all the 
Exchanges. Old people? Married women? Age of entering 
Insurance ? 
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THE almost uniform answer about the last (Age of Entering 
Insurance) was that 16 was too young. Only at one 

Exchange, out of the many visited, was this 
ae of age approved of. A further question as to 
onsen whether children should stay at school until 

they were 15 was nearly always answered in 
the negative by those who have to place them. “ Their 
education begins when they go to work,” was said again 
and again. 


In the same town these further notes were made: 
“ Fifty per cent. on this Exchange on extended benefit.” 


An interesting talk with the Secretary of the 
Union, a very superior man, who said, 


“it did the boys harm to be on the dole 
even for a short time, and ruined the men after some 
months. . . . He thought it would be better for the Insurance 
to be an Insurance, and not Poor Relief. . . . This trade- 
union official, who had himself lived abroad, evidently 
thought it useless to try to coax people out to the Dominions. 
He said they liked crowds, were very thick on the ground 
in , two or more families in every house. Very often 
whole families in a room. But so far were the people 
concerned from realizing the damage of this crowding to 
young people, or the general unwholesomeness, that when 
a man married, he and his young wife would take a room 
out, but often found it too lonely, and the couple came back 
to the already crowded rooms of his or her parents.” 


A Trade- 


Union View 


The Dockers in ——, it should be said, were the only 
people who had any work. 
They were unloading foreign rails. 


THE above rough memoranda, made simply for the informa- 
tion of the writer, may give some idea of one or two of the 
aspects of the unemployed from the point of 
poamniore? view of the people who know them best, 
and whose whole life is spent in an effort to 
help them. As a rule our Labour Exchanges are well staffed, 
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and the attacks made on the officials by Socialist orators 
are quite undeserved. If these experienced men and women 
were listened to, which they are not, the Ministry of Labour, 
having a different view of unemployment from the officials 
who are handling the individual cases, the proposals sub- 
mitted to Parliament by different Ministers of Health would 
be better conceived than they are at present. The present 
Unemployment Insurance Bill is purely mischievous, and 
the Minister of Labour, Miss Margaret Bondfield, must 
know this, as she is conversant with this subject. It lowers 
the age of entry, already too low; it increases the benefit, 
already too high, at any rate for women, girls, and boys; 
it does away with any obligation to seek work on the part 
of the applicant. And besides being a general demoraliza- 
tion measure, warranted to do as much harm as possible to 
the country, it is to cost 26 millions and a half! We do 
not propose to give a history of how the concessions have 
been made or the clauses altered. Parliament always 
appears to be very much more alive to the history of a 
Bill, during its passage through the various stages, than 
to the effect it will have on the country. It is a matter 
of profound regret that this measure has not been opposed 
by all the strength of the Conservative Party, for it runs 
counter to every principle they have, and will open the door 
to abuses with which all future Governments will have to 
reckon. 


EaRL RUSSELL is responsible for introducing recently into 
the House of Lords a Bill to alter the lunacy laws, as regards 

certification, which were made many years 
Mental Treat- ago, to suit another age. Since these laws 
ment Bill ; — 

were enacted, the science of medicine has 
made great advances, and in particular the study of mental 
troubles of all kind has greatly progressed. It has been 
learned that the world does not consist of sane people and 
lunatics, but of sane people, less sane people, hardly sane 
people, etc., in varying gradation down to lunatics pure and 
simple. The doctors plead for a difference of practice, for 
the power of treatment of mental cases without the necessity 
of certification, which ceremony they say is often the last 
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straw oversetting an unbalanced mind. Lord Dawson of 
Penn spoke both on the introduction of the Bill and in 
committee. Supporting the measure, he spoke in favour of 
the changes proposed, drawing from his vast experience 
some telling instances of the bad effects he had seen result 
from the necessity of certification in some cases of slight, so- 
called lunacy. This, he contended, in itself makes an 
ineffaceable mark upon a sensitive and unbalanced mind. 
Lunatics and Peers are the only categories of English-born 
adults who do not vote for Members of Parliament, but it 
is to be hoped that the sort of chaff likely to be showered 
on the House of Lords for their humane attempt to right 
a wrong will not deter them from continuing their work of 
justice and mercy. 


On December 11th a debate was initiated in the House of 
Lords on the Government’s policy in Egypt. It will be 

recollected that within a month of Mr. Ramsay 
Egypt MacDonald’s assumption of office, Lord Lloyd, 
the British High Commissioner in Egypt, the only successful 
occupant of that difficult post since Sir Henry MacMahon 
held it in 1916, was summarily dismissed. Lord Salisbury, 
the spokesman for the Opposition, moved the following 
resolution: 


“‘That this House regrets the precipitation with which 
this policy was entered upon and the risk which it entails 
to the security of our Imperial communications.” 


He called attention to our vital interests in Egypt and to 
the benefits which our occupation had conferred on that 
country and its people, to the precipitate action of the 
Government, and to the serious effect such rash and uncon- 
sidered action had on British interests. He admitted that 
the League of Nations “was not the same thing as the 
Millennium,” by which he no doubt meant that it would 
be of no more use in the event of trouble in Egypt, than 
in the event of trouble elsewhere. We were absolutely 
bound, he added, to protect our position in the Sudan, and 
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he hoped that the Government might be able to avoid 
some of the graver consequences of their precipitate action. 


He was followed by Lord Lloyd, who spoke impressively 
and with authority. We should like, had we space, to 

uote his entire speech, and we advise our 
Lord Lloyd bog al when they can, to get it for 
themselves. After saying that he did not propose to enter 
into personal matters, beyond agreeing with the Govern- 
ment in thinking that he was “not a suitable agent for 
the execution of their present policy in Egypt ’’—he would 
rather talk about the Draft Treaty with Egypt. 


“The proposals were to establish an alliance with Egypt, 
to pursue a mutually dependent foreign policy, to with- 
draw British troops from Cairo and Alexandria to the desert 
east of line 32, to hand over to Egyptian protection the 
lives and property of foreigners in Egypt in substitution 
for British protection, to give up ourselves, and persuade 
other Powers to give up, capitulatory rights in Egypt, and 
in the Sudan to restore the status quo before the unhappy 
events of 1925. The protection of minorities, which 
amounted to a very considerable number of people, seemed 
to have been considered of such small importance by His 
Majesty’s Government that it was not included in the 
proposals at all.” (We quote from The Times report.) 


After a further criticism in detail on our proposed future 
relations with Egypt, Lord Lloyd turned to the Military 
aspect of the situation, and said: 


‘It was now provided that British troops should move 
out of Cairo and Alexandria and be confined to the desert 
east of longitude 32. For the safety of the Canal, it was 
vitally important that we should not take any risk regard- 
ing it. He did not know how far His Majesty’s Government 
had been guided by their military advisers in this matter, 
but the military view in the past had always been that the 
only place from which the Canal could be economically 
and adequately defended from internal discord was Cairo 
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itself. One was driven to ask whether those responsible for 
the treaty were really aware of the conditions? How could 
His Majesty’s Government defend their proposal to ask 
British soldiers to go and live in a bleak desert where there 
was every disadvantage—physical, military, mental, and 
moral? He supposed the Government were aware that it 
would take at least 20 years of preparation to render the 
area even reasonably fit for permanent garrisons.” 


Not only were our troops to be placed in an unsuitable 
spot for their health and happiness, but they were also to be 
placed in the wrong strategical position for military purposes. 


‘* What the Government were doing was to move into a 
desert, away from the place where the trouble alone could 
arise, to a place where they could least well handle it when 
it had arisen. Presumably the Government had carefully 
examined what they would do if, after this exodus, trouble 
did arise in Egypt. It was idle to say that disorder would 
not come; a rising might occur at any time. Who, then, 
was going to reduce Cairo to order? ” 


AnD speaking of the importance of our troops in Egypt, he 
quoted Lord Cromer’s saying, that “it was only some 
supreme act of folly, such as the premature 
ee Cromer jemoval of British troops, that could undo 
all the good that had been done in Egypt.” 
Lord Lloyd continued: 


“Tt was a matter of surprise to him that anyone who 
had read the treaty should say that there was no change of 
policy. All British officers were to disappear from the 
Egyptian Army, although the best experience had shown in 
times of political excitement how essential such control was. 
All that they had in exchange was the promise of a military 
mission of a size not mentioned, of a status not named, 
and of a capacity that at best would be only advisory. 
All safeguards went at one fell swoop. Under this treaty 
the existing effective European control of the city police 
forces was abandoned. It was true that a five years’ 
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assurance was granted to the Europeans, but as they would 
have to consider their future that was purely illusory, and 
to those who knew the work of these people this provision 
was as painful as it was untimely and dangerous. In 
Egypt there were as many murders in one month as there 
were in one year in England, and by far the greater number 
were committed in the country districts. In the cities, 
where the police contained a proportion of European 
personnel, Europeans did not go in fear of their lives. With 
the disappearance of European control, the city police 
forces would rapidly sink to the same condition as the police 
forces in the country.” 


And everyone who knows Egypt, knows that Lord Lloyd is 
absolutely right in his forecast of what would occur should 
we have the incredible folly to conclude the Draft Treaty as 
it stands. Lord Parmoor, for the Government, made a 
shuffling reply—the Draft Treaty was only “a proposal.” 
If the King of Egypt did not protect the lives of foreigners, 
we must make him do so. Lord Grey of Fallodon, eternal 
illusionist, wrapped himself on the Egyptian question in a 
cocoon of quotations from Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon, and 
others. But about the Sudan he was a little less vague, 
though not much more satisfactory. Lord Thomson, in 
replying, was in a difficult position. He is a soldier, and 
must know that Lord Lloyd is right, but he is in the Govern- 
ment, and has to speak to his book. So he “ abused the 
Plaintiff's attorney,” in other words, he ran down Lord 
Lloyd’s views and pretended to misunderstand him. 


In Lord Newton’s excellent and very interesting Life of 
Lord Lansdowne there occurs the following passage about the 
days preceding the outbreak of war in 1914: 


Came” ‘““The acute period of the crisis arrived 

(as had often been predicted) during a week- 

end when the various political chiefs were scattered in the 

country, but, thanks to the energy of the present Lord 

Lloyd, of General Sir Henry Wilson, and Mr. Maxse, the 

Unionist leaders were brought hurriedly back to London, 
VOL. XCIV 42 
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and at a little meeting late on the Sunday night at Lansdowne 
House, which was of infinitely greater importance than other 
gatherings at the same place which have made much more 
noise in the world, it was decided to offer full support to 
the Government in the event of war. It was rightly con- 
sidered that it would be inadvisable to mark as ‘ Private’ 
the historic note to the Prime Minister, which was taken 
by Lord Lansdowne’s car to Downing Street on the Monday 
morning.” 


This paragraph, imputing the credit of the Unionist move 
to a soldier, the Editor of this Review, and Lord Lloyd, 
who at that time was not so important as he has since 
become, brought Sir Austen Chamberlain into the open 
with two very interesting articles contributed to the Sunday 
Times. He begins by pointing out that Lord Newton has 
run two meetings together, one held at Lansdowne House 
on August Ist, and one at Mr. Bonar Law’s on the 2nd. 
He does not exactly reprove Lord Newton for his incorrect- 
ness in thinking that great events can be initiated by unoffi- 
cial and non-Parliamentary persons, but he gently allows us 
to see that this is his view. At the same time he quotes 
most interesting passages from his diary: 


“IT went to Westgate on Friday, July 31st, to join the 


children. . . . On Saturday, about 3 o’clock, I received a 

. telegram from Amery saying that owing to 
ine ee serious developments he was coming down to 
Diary see me. . . . In consequence of what he told 


me I returned by the next train at 9.37, reach- 
ing London about 1 o’clock a.m. We were met on the plat- 
form by George Lloyd. . . . George Lloyd had been in com- 
munication with Monsieur Cambon. From him he learned 
that the Government were not supporting France, and 
were taking no steps in that direction. Monsieur Cambon 
spoke of the situation as most critical, and with great bitter- 
ness of the inaction of the British Government. He said: 
‘It is true that you are under no written obligation, and 
there is not a scrap of paper. But there is more. All our 
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plans have been arranged in common. Our General Staffs 
have consulted. You have seen all our schemes and prepara- 
tions. Look at our fleet! Our whole fleet is in the Mediter- 
ranean in consequence of our arrangements with you, and 
our coasts are open to the enemy. Vows nous avez livré.’” 
While Mr. Amery had fetched Sir Austen Chamberlain back 
to London, Lord Lloyd had retrieved Mr. Bonar Law from 
Wargrave, and there had been a meeting at Lansdowne 
House. General Henry Wilson had been there. He 


‘“‘ was in despair. Mobilization orders ought already to have 
been issued, but he could not get any permission to take the 
most preliminary steps. Wilson and Lloyd had been dis- 
tressed by their conversation with the leaders at Lans- 
downe House. Lloyd said Balfour, of course, understands 
the position, but Bonar Law does not know what it means, 
and Lansdowne does not seem to understand.” 


WHILE the Opposition was in this disarray, the Govern- 
ment was in even worse case. The Cabinet was divided. 

The “‘ Memorandum on Resignation ” written 
ae by Lord Morley shows their state. On 

August 2nd Lord Morley writes that Grey 
had been “ Precipitate!’’ Precipitate, that wavering and 
unready man. But Lord Morley was all for “‘ keeping our 
hands free,” and many of his colleagues appeared to agree 
with his view, that France must be left to her Fate. On 
the same day the Unionist Leaders, who had been collected 
in the manner described by Lord Newton, authorized the 
following letter to Mr. Asquith, the Liberal Prime Minister, 
to be written by Sir Austen Chamberlain, who had been 
very instrumental in urging his colleagues to take this 
course. Sir Austen gives us the text. 


** Sunday, August 2nd: 


** Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you 
that, in our opinion, as well as that of all the colleagues 
whom we have been able to consult, any hesitation in 
now supporting France and Russia would be fatal to the 
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honour and to the future security of the United Kingdom, 
and we offer H.M. Government the assurance of the 
united support of the Opposition in all 
measures required by England’s intervention 
in the war.” 


The Unionist 
Letter 


The whole of Sir Austen’s two articles are interesting ; they 
show the strain of those days, and the prodigious activities 
of Mr. Amery and Lord Lloyd, who were apparently his 
self-appointed guardians. They give us glimpses, too, of 
others, and it may be interesting to add a few fresh strokes 
of the pen to Sir Austen’s clear picture. 

On Saturday, August Ist, Mr. Maxse breakfasted with 
General Henry Wilson. Lady Wilson was present and two 
other ladies. Mr. Maxse had been alarmed on Friday afternoon 
by a chance remark of Mr. Balfour, which indicated that the 
Government had done nothing to fulfil our engagements to 
France, and at breakfast it was agreed that no stone must be 
left unturned to save a situation already compromised. It was 
at this breakfast that the suggestion was first made that the 
Opposition should offer support to the Government in the 
event of the latter’s fulfilling their duty to England and their 
engagements to France. 


Sir AvsTEN has told the rest of the story. He makes a 
slip when he says that Lord Kitchener left London at 

11.30 a.m., August 3rd. He had left the 
sr i night before for Broome, his place near 

Dover, and was on board the boat when 
his Military Secretary, Colonel Fitzgerald, who travelled 
from London, had to tell him that the French Government 
had refused to hold up their mobilization in order to let a 
train of British officials return to their posts, and that 
therefore it was useless to start. Getting him off the boat 
was “like drawing a badger,” said a member of his staff. 
When Lord Kitchener got back to London he found no 
message, the Government did not want him, were embar- 
rassed by his presence in England, and wished him at 
Jericho, or at any rate in Egypt. Dilatory measures con- 
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tinued at the War Office, where Lord Haldane had gone. 
Sir Austen says: 


“ Tuesday, August 4th: 


“‘ Milner telephoned me at 10 o’clock this morning to 
ask me if I could join him. I found that he had learned 
Lord Milner from General Henry Wilson that whilst the 
Government had at last given the order to 
mobilize they had given it in an incomplete form. The 
full order would be “ mobilize and embark.” The order 
actually given was “ mobilize.” The result of this, according 
to Wilson, would be that the railway arrangements would be 
disorganized, and that the eventual dispatch of an Expedi- 
tionary Force would be delayed a further four days. Milner 
was very anxious that the Opposition should put fresh 
pressure on the Government. It was not clear what we 
could do, but he and I proceeded to Lansdowne House, 
where we discussed the matter with Lansdowne. I left 
Milner there, joined by Lovat, who had just come from 
Bonar Law’s, and I myself went on to Balfour’s. As a 
result of our conversation, Balfour agreed to write to Haldane 
and press the case for the immediate dispatch of 100,000 
men, leaving a sufficient nucleus of regular troops in the 
country.” 


Here Lord Milner’s diary may be brought in to supplement 
our information. 


*Avueust 4TH. Day of greatexcitement. Amery and General 
Wilson came to see me early in the morning; then Austen 
Chamberlain. I went with the latter to see 
Lansdowne about urging the Government to 
send the ‘“‘ Expeditionary Force” at once. 
Chamberlain went on to see Balfour, Lovat joined Lans- 
downe and me. We had an earnest talk about it, and I 
think Lansdowne was convinced. ... At 5.30 I went to 
17, Belgrave Square to see Kitchener. He and Wingate 
were together. Lovat joined us, and on the arrival of a 
note from the Prime Minister we prevailed upon him to 


Lord Milner’s 
Diary 
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go straight to Asquith” (instead of answering the note, which 
was quite vague and merely said the Government would be 
glad of his advice). Lord Milner’s dairy for this day ends 
thus: ‘“‘ Amery rang me up from the Wilsons’, and I had a 
short talk with the latter on the phone. Germany has 
declared war on us. Three Ministers have resigned. It is 
better to have an end to this uncertainty.” It is of interest 
to remember that not even at this late hour on August 4th 
did Mr. Asquith offer Lord Kitchener any specific post. 
It was public opinion as voiced in The Times that put him 
at the War Office. The appointment was announced on 
August 6th. The political crisis was over. The War had 
begun in grim earnest. 


WHEN people of one idea plunge into the complicated affairs 
of life the result is apt to be confusion. So it is with our 

London traffic. It was originally perplexed 
ag by enthusiasts for municipal ownership, of 

the school of Mr. John Burns, who insisted 
on an indifferent London owning its tramway system, or 
most of it. Now, here we have a working example of one of 
the several disadvantages of Socialism. The mechanical 
genius of man began to antiquate the tramway system before 
it was complete, by the superior mobility of rubber tyres 
and internal-combustion engines. If the tramway system 
belonged to private owners, it would never have been allowed 
to ride London like an incubus. In so far as it was unprofit- 
able and inconvenient, it would have given way to the 
motor-and-pneumatic-tyred omnibus. It would either have 
disappeared altogether, or would have shrunk to its economic 
limits. But because it is publicly owned, London must 
continue to be encumbered by this vast, costly, and cumbrous 
system. 


EvEN a Conservative London County Council, with a Con- 
servative Government in power, had not the courage to scrap 
the tramway system or reduce it to profitable dimensions; 
but it did make an attempt to co-ordinate the trams with 
other forms of transport, and the Traffic Bills introduced by 
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the late Government embodied the scheme. They provided 
for common management, a common fund, adequate public 

control, and safeguards for fares, rates, and 
ey charges; but these plans were not Socialism, 

and so they were bitterly attacked by the 
Labour Party. And among the first acts of the Labour 
Government when it came into power was to reverse the 
policy of its predecessors and sweep these Traffic Bills into 
the wastepaper-basket. As for the London public, it must 
wait while Mr. Herbert Morrison thought out a new scheme 
more consistent with his sacred principles. 


““It may be,” said the Minister of Transport (on the 17th 
of July), “‘ that the lessening of congestion and the increase 
of the average speed of vehicles, far from reducing the 
number of fatalities, may conceivably increase it.” 


Thus, having persuaded the patient Londoner that the bigger 
the traffic block the better for his safety, Mr. Morrison bent 
his great mind to a fresh consideration of the question. 


It was not, we gather, so easy as it looked, for the incubation 
lasted until December 4th, when the Minister made his 
; » statement of intention to the House of 
—— Commons. Even then we had little more 
than first principles, the most imposing of 

which was the determination of the Government to adopt a 
“* single and simple form of public ownership.” This “ princi- 
ple of public ownership” was to be miraculously combined 
with ‘“‘the principle of commercial management,” and to 
result in “a self-supporting, consolidated transport system, 
thus ensuring the advantages of vigorous business enterprise!” 


How it was all to be done we were not told. On the contrary, 
“in view of the intricacy of the matters to be pursued, no 

. further statement is to be expected for some 
Public hi time.” In the meanwhile “ an eminent char- 
or tered accountant” (Sir William McLintock) 
was to be called in, apparently to value the property which 
is to be transferred to public ownership. If Mr. Morrison 
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really means what he says, which, of course, is doubtful, 
the General Omnibus Company, and presumably the Under- 
ground railways also, are to be bought for the “ public.” 
Whether the nation as a whole or the metropolis is intended 
is not yet clear; but we gather that the honour of Socialism 
will not be satisfied until one or the other takes over these 
enormous liabilities. Lord Ashfield, no doubt, hopes to 
make a good bargain for himself and his shareholders; but, 
for ourselves, we doubt if anyone would come well out of such 
a transaction. Official red tape would soon weave a stifling 
cocoon round the transport; fares would rise, and enterprise 
would languish; the expenses of management would increase 
as the profits diminished, and the public would in the end 
find itself saddled with an insolvent property. Then an 
agitation would be raised against the bondholders for having, 
as Mr. Tom Shaw remarked the other day, “ no moral right ” 
to the interest on their script. Being in a minority, their 
rights would count for little, and as Parliament can do any- 
thing, they would be expropriated. Repudiation is the 
inevitable end of Socialism. 


Wak has a nasty way of showing up impostures, and the 
recent war in Manchuria was not exception to the rule. 
First of all, it showed up the imposture 


ba . of Chinese “ Nationalism.” The Nanking 
a o alin Government, which was taken so seriously by 


forward-looking idealists, here and in America, 
began the war with utter recklessness, and crawled out of it 
with complete discredit. The seizure of the Chinese-Eastern 
Railway could only have been justified by the power to 
maintain it. In the result the Soviet Government scattered 
the local Chinese forces like chaff. As for the Nanking 
Government, it showed itself so impotent that it was not even 
consulted in the terms of peace, which were concluded 
between Simonovsky and Mukden. These terms, under 
pretence of a compromise, were a complete victory for 
Moscow. The Chinese President of the Railway was dis- 
missed; the posts of manager and assistant manager were 
given to Russians, and the Soviet and the Mukden Govern- 
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ments agreed between them to abide by the terms of the 
Russo-Chinese Agreement of 1924. 


THUS Moscow came out of it very well; but there, too, we 
had an exposure. All those expressions of hatred of war and 
of “Imperialist aims” of which we have 
heard so much from the Communists ring 
hollow when struck on the facts. For Russia 
invaded Manchuria with machine-guns and poison-gas in 
true militarist style without any respect to the Kellogg Pact 
which she had just signed, and her object was truly “‘ Im- 
perialist ’’ and “‘ Capitalist,” namely, to seize a railway on 
foreign territory. But this exposure does no real harm to 
the U.S.8S.R., which enjoys a complete victory over a weak 
enemy, and had the incidental satisfaction of inflicting a 
snub on the United States and Great Britain as co-signatories 
of the Kellogg Pact. 


Soviet 
Imperialism 


THIS brings us to imposture number three. Not only did the 
U.S.S.R. sign the Pact to renounce war, but the United 
States formally reminded Moscow of that 
ll Pact declaration. The reply of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was characteristic. After accusing 
Washington of an unfriendly act, and denying its right to 
interfere, it concluded: 


“The Soviet Government cannot admit interference by 
any other party in these negotiations or the conflict, and 
cannot forbear from expressing its amazement that the 
Government of the United States, which by its own will has 
no official relations with the Soviet, deems it possible to 
approach it with advice and counsel.” 


This rebuke was shared by Great Britain, which was so un- 
wise as to invite the rebuff by joining in the protest. The 
Kellogg Pact had no more effect on the Manchurian war 
than the proverbial snowball on hell. 


ImpostuRE number four was the League of Nations, to 
which China appealed for protection. The League did not 
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go so far as Mr. Stimson. It merely continued to look 
the other way until the war was concluded. Apologists for 

the Pact and the League are now saying 
The that Russia and China are such uncivilized 
nations that it is quite useless to expect them 
to respect anything. The fact remains that 
Geneva comes rather worse out of the mess even than 
Washington. 


It would be interesting to know whether the revolt of forty 
Chinese Generals at the height of the crisis was organized or 

subsidized by Moscow. It is exactly what 
i te Moscow does, and it had just the effect that 

suited Moscow, for it absolutely paralysed 
the Government of China at the moment when Russia was 
squeezing Mukden. Chiang Kai-Shek, so far from being able 
to send reinforcements to the North, was isolated in his own 
capital of Nanking, which was in such danger that British 
warships steamed up the Yangtze from Shanghai to protect 
the foreign residents. Changed days! Only a short time 
ago the Labour Party in Opposition was denouncing a Con- 
servative Government for daring to send an expeditionary 
force to Shanghai, and now a Labour Government is responsi- 
ble for a naval force steaming up, not merely to a treaty port, 
but to the capital of China. The Navy has an awkward 
habit of justifying itself at critical moments. It, at all 
events, is not an imposture. And we again call our readers’ 
attention to the article we print this month, “The One- 
Power Standard and the New Diplomacy,” on the risks we 
are about to run in order to boost the Kellogg-Stimson 
policy. 


In the meantime China goes from bad to worse. Even in 
Shanghai, which owes its security to the British arm, there 
are renewed fears of a Communist uprising. 

Extra- A short time ago “rebel” fore 
‘toriality es were 
advancing upon Canton, although which is 
rebel and which is Government it would be difficult for the 
outsider to determine. The port of Canton itself is guarded 
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by British gunboats; it is evident that has been decisive 
in freeing the city from menace. All these alarms 
and excursions may have various origins in a general 
anarchy; but it is thought probable that Feng, the so-called 
Christian General, who once visited Moscow, is at the back 
of the revolt, and is working things to suit his Russian friends 
—and himself. These things are shrouded in mystery: what 
is, however, obvious is the anarchy of China, which we hope 
will prevent Mr. Arthur Henderson from making any sur- 
render of our extra-territorial rights. It would be madness 
at this moment to hand over any foreign interest to a Govern- 
ment which cannot even protect itself. 


IRELAND, in spite of everything, remains a distressful 
country—in spite of (or because of) everything her politicians 
do. Her economic position goes from bad to 
iol Bog worse. In spite of the fact that the Irish 
Free State was freed from her share in the 
National Debt, she has already piled up a pretty little debt 
of her own of £223 millions, and in the past seven years her 
annual deficits total £154 millions. The balance of her trade 
grows steadily worse; the Dublin Banks’ Clearing Return, 
which shows the position of her internal trade, shows a drop 
of £34 millions compared with last year. As for her agricul- 
ture, it is in a desperate state. The farmers complain that 
Government expenditure has doubled since 1914, and that 
they are called upon to bear most of it. According to one 
authority, Mr. O’Gorman, of the Cork County Council, 
“Government charges are consuming almost the entire 
produce of the land.” The Shannon scheme, at a total 
estimated cost of some £7,710,000, is only an imposing white 
elephant. It would be manifestly bankrupt but for the fact 
that Dublin is being forced to take her electricity from the 
Shannon, not because it pays Dublin so to do but to save the 
scheme. Everything is sinking down into a bottomless bog 
of insolvency. 


In these unhappy circumstances the Free State politician is 
working with an optimism which no realities can check. 
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His activities chiefly take the form of Acts of Parliament, 
650 of which were placed on the Statute Book between 1922 

and 1928. The negotiation of commercial 
“Juno treaties on the most-favoured-nation system 
Paycock ” is another hobby which is ridden hard, and 

these treaties look so well on paper that they 
might almost be said to take the place of trade. These and 
an array of “ Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary ” fill the Irish statesman’s breast with the sort 
of pride that inflated the chief character in Juno and the 
Paycock. 


ONLY one thing more and their cup of happiness will be full. 
They must get rid of the “ Treaty.” This, however, is to 

be done not by violence but by policy, not in 
Treaty one hop-skip-and-jump but little by little. 
That the Irish Free State is bound by the 
signatures of its “‘ representatives’ does not seem to occur 
to these gentlemen, and they expend their considerable 
ingenuity in a long series of tortuous intrigues to this end 
of demonstrating their faithlessness. 


One favourite hunting-ground is Geneva, where they are 
always working to put Great Britain in a corner. If the 

representative of the Irish Free State can 
Ireland at contrive to lead the other Dominions into a 
Geneva 

division against England he feels he has done 
a good day’s work. On the so-called Optional Clause, the 
acceptance of which committed the signatory to accept 
arbitration, the Irish Free State rushed in where the other 
Dominions feared to tread, in an attempt to isolate Great 
Britain. Anything, in fact, which offers the opportunity of 
weakening or dividing or humiliating the British Empire is 
meat and drink to Mr. FitzGerald, and this might be thought 
odd, since Irishmen have had the free run of the British 
Empire and profited by its existence as much as any other 
part of the British Isles. 


As part of this ignominious little game there is a great push 
to get rid of one of the few remaining birthrights of the 
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Irishman, his right to state a case for appeal to the Crown, 
the Court which represents the Crown in cases from the 
Dominions being the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. This right is especially 
precious to the Irishman owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining impartial justice in his own country, but for that 
reason it is particularly obnoxious to the Free State Govern- 
ment. That the right is part of that “‘ Dominion Status” 
which was accepted as part of the “ Treaty’ is the other 
chief reason for getting rid of it. It is nothing to the point 
that Mr. Cosgrave himself admitted, in the Free State 
Parliament, that this right of appeal was an essential part 
of the bargain. 


Privy Council 


THE Free State Government began by refusing to carry out 

the judgments of the Judicial Committee, as in the case of 

, certain ex British Civil Servants. They even 

not = passed two Bills with the special object of 

annulling the judgments of the Privy Council. 

Then they went a step farther. On November 20th last, in 

the Free State Senate, Mr. Blythe, Minister of Finance, said 
in regard to one of these Bills: 


“There will be no more appeals taken, and, if there are, 
they will produce no results.” 


And he went on: 


“Tf the Privy Council should still hear private litigants, 
and decide on the suits of private litigants, and reverse the 
decisions of the Supreme Court here, we would take whatever 
steps may be necessary, whether by legislation or otherwise, 
to make the effort of the Privy Council to reverse the decisions 
of the Supreme Court here ineffective.” 


WHEN this defiance was brought before Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in the House of Commons, he was characteristically 
pax’ evasive. ‘‘Il answer questions here,” he 
Saito said, ‘“‘as Prime Minister, not as a casual 
newspaper reader.” The question was never- 

theless debated in the House of Lords on December 3rd, 
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and it was clear from Lord Parmoor’s speech that the British 
Government has no thought of standing upon the articles of 
the agreement. It, indeed, appears that the case was partly 
given away by the late Government at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926, and it seems to be the intention to give it away 
wholly at the next Imperial Conference. If this be done it 
will be a breach of faith on the British side to the King’s loyal 
subjects in Southern Ireland—the only protection left to 
them from local tyranny being this right of stating a case 
for appeal to the Judicial Committee. 


WHEN will the British Government learn that to run away 
from a threat, or fail to resent an injury, whether in Ireland, 

or in Egypt, or in India, or in China, or any- 
The where else, East or West, is not only contempt- 
Smetiins ible, but gains nothing, since it only leads to 

more outrageous demands. With firmness of 
purpose, combined with intelligence of policy, all these 
countries are easy to handle; but once show fear, or hint at 
surrender—and there is no holding them. 


In connection with Burman Independence dealt with in last 
month’s issue, we drew our readers’ attention to Sir Reginald 
: Craddock’s The Dilemma in India (Constable, 
The 15s.), and we make no apology for again 
in India” mentioning this work at length. Apart from 
its intrinsic merit as a basic handbook of 

present-day India and its problems, this subject has become 
of more than topical interest, and we are glad to hear that 
each M.P. has been presented with a copy with the author’s 
compliments. But as it by no means follows that each 
recipient has been grateful or interested enough to read the 
book, we once more urge that it is essential that the General 
Public should take its lessons to heart, in order to keep 
Parliament up to the mark. More than anything else does 
Sir Reginald Craddock expose the crushing folly of super- 
imposing democracy on the people of India. Some think 
that England herself has been overdosed with this talk- 
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inducing medicine, but what may be sugar to the Englishman 
is certainly poison to the Indian. Surely we should have 
realized that, although in theory it may be admirable that 
each man and woman should have a stake in the government 
of his own country, what happens in practice is that the 
Government even here is apt to go to the theorizers and the 
talkers. But these last, in England, do discover that what 
they thunder on the election platform must be different from 
what they utter from the Government Benches or burble in 
the Cabinet. In short, they have some sense of responsi- 
bility if only because many of their voters are themselves 
responsible people. And, above all, there still exists among 
the English a curious collection of men who go to spend their 
lives in out-of-the-way places and really do administrative 
work. Many struggle to make bricks without straw in 
different parts of the Empire, but they manage to get things 
done, though they are seldom vocal. 


THESE are the men who brought India under British rule 
and caused a warring sub-continent to make noises that 

seem to resemble a nation made “safe for 
— democracy ’’—a sad irony, for though it may 

sound a paradox, it is British Rule and the 
English language alone that have suggested the idea of an 
Indian Nationality. It has no real substance. What passes 
for it is the Anglophobia of a proportion of the intelligentsia 
in India and the colour consciousness which is not shared in 
by the teeming masses of the country. We cannot expect 
that self-respecting Indian politicians would accept such 
unpleasant terms as “‘ Anglophobia ” and “‘ colour conscious- 
ness”’ as a correct description of their feeling. Indian 
Nationalism sounds so much better, and is infinitely more 
valuable for impressing Western thought, so that is the term 
they prefer. We do not blame them, but let us at least know 
what the words really cover. True as these words are about 
Indian Nationality, they equally apply to Indian Democracy, 
for Western thought refuses to contemplate a Nation that is 
not a Democracy. 
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LET us examine the ingredients, and in true democratic style 
first consider 230 millions of the 320 millions population— 


—the Indian peasants. They are: 


Eee inion “The backbone of the country’s stability, 


clinging to their lands, patiently bearing 
adversity, courageously repairing their losses, cheerfully 
enjoying their weekly markets and their festivals and domes- 
tic ceremonies, faithfully fulfilling the ceremonial prescrip- 
tions of their religion, burying their little hoards, or investing 
them in ornaments which they can pawn or sell when times 
are hard, giving of their charity to the deserving aged and 
crippled poor of their villages, and often, I am afraid, to the 
wandering beggar and mendicant who are totally undeserving, 
loving litigation for its excitement, thanking God for the rain, 
propitiating their local deities when skies are brazen or rain 
excessive, or when disease comes among man or beast, 
regarding their calamities as sent from Heaven. . . . This 
huge peasantry are contented with their lot, so long as they 
have their beloved land, their house in the village, their 
cattle and the small pursuits and excitements of their gala 
days. Are we correct in calling their contentment pathetic? 
Is there anything we can do to make them really happier? 
The things that we have done or tried to do have been to 
teach them to respect each other’s rights, to learn to read 
and write so that they may not be cheated by a harsh land- 
lord or a cunning moneylender, and may understand the 
bonds and the deeds, and the accounts which are inseparable 
from people who have money and grain to borrow and always 
require credit for their farming. We have tried to teach 
them to improve their land, their seed, and their cattle, by 
better and more economic methods; we have tried to teach 
them the value of pure water, and the necessity for better 
sanitary surroundings; we have taught them respect for the 
law, and they know that the humblest complainant can get 
justice so long as he can put forward true evidence of the 
wrong.” 


The above passage is one of the few in Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s book which might be said to verge on the purple, 
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for his is a sober and reasoned work, and it is no romantic 
story of a medieval past, but one told by a practical adminis- 
trator writing of present conditions “‘ after many years’ close 
acquaintance with the ryot (peasant) in his village, a much 
closer acquaintance than most of the town-bred writers to 
the Indian Press have ever enjoyed.” But, this being a 
democratic and town-bred age, it is only the town Press that 
is listened to. 


THEN there are the landowners and leaders of town and 
district municipalities. These are the people who are now 

being given a chance—every chance—of put- 
pa RE ting democracy into practice. The folly and 

lack of imagination and taste of their English 
prototype is a rich field for leading articles and indignant 
letters to the English Press. Yet these are on the whole 
animated by a genuine desire to make their town or area run 
on a practical system of efficiency and co-operation. They 
are also very disinterested and public-spirited. But into 
Hindustani these words cannot be translated, for the 
significant reason that such qualities are not in the Hindu 
tradition. As a patriotic gesture during the war, the Nawab 
of a town of 30,000 inhabitants took on the job dealing with 
Land and Revenue. He was zealous, and the benign 
Government rewarded him. But, better still, all his own 
boundary disputes were completely settled with interest, and 
he now has a considerable property. This case is not isolated 
but typical. To an Indian, power means “ perks,” and 
Indians beneath him and above him realize it as ‘‘ dustur”’ 
(custom). That a show works well or badly, or not at all, 
just doesn’t matter. Sir Reginald’s comments on the fallacy 
of “ Letting people learn by their mistakes” deals present 
local democratic Government a telling blow. The ryot votes 
because of his very loyalty—“ It is the order of the Sirkar ” 
(Government). But no candidate puts up a policy, there is 
no party—except the Swaraj, the anti-British party; the 
Government’s case is never put up. The candidate whom 
the ryot would vote for would be his landlord, or his co- 
religionist, or of the same caste, or a man to whom he owes 
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money. And as long as the candidate fulfils one or more of 
these conditions the ryot must go on voting for him, regard- 
less of his value as a legislator or councillor. 


THERE is no public opinion, only private gains and advan- 
tages. Finally, there is the intelligentsia numbering 5 per 
; cent. of the whole population. For all their 
en faults the Russian intelligentsia were Russian- 
born, and definitely added to and encouraged 

Russian thought, culture, and art. Yet by their unpractical 
theories they weakened the national fabric until it toppled 
over, and were themselves crushed in the ruins. But the 
staggering thing about the Indian intelligentsia is that their 
culture is based on the English language and Karl Marx, and 
its only claim to fame is that it is anti-British. But this 
does not in the least mean that it is pro-Indian. How could 
it be? The people the intelligentsia claim to rule cannot 
talk English, neither can the intelligentsia speak the dialects. 
What have.-these self-appointed leaders done to improve the 
lot of the people they claim to represent? Sir Reginald truly 
says, ‘‘ They can raise storms, but cannot allay them. They 
can dupe the ignorant by dishonest promises of an imaginary 
millennium, but they cannot or will not explain to them the 
things that are good. When plague was raging, did the 
intelligentsia exhort rat-killing? No, they encouraged the 
idea that it was irreligious. When inoculation was urged, 
did they help? No, they did nothing to contradict the report 
that plague was due to wells poisoned at British instigation, 
and that inoculation led them to impotence, and was designed 
to reduce the population. When efforts were being made 
to induce people to camp out in the fields they concealed 
their own infection and bolted, spreading the disease them- 
selves. The brilliant exceptions are few, and amongst the 
politicians fewer still.’ And it is to these “ saviours”’ that 
we are to hand over the Indian peasants and the untouch- 
ables. The Oriental is an inflammable person; he has an 
instinct as to when all is not well with the Government, and 
his only political wisdom is to be in with the stronger power. 
Everything is being done to undermine his confidence in the 
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English and the Pax Britannica. So far only a minority in 
towns may be affected, but that minority may mean a 
hundred thousand people seeing ‘red. Then there is some 
official shooting to save a general massacre, after which there 
is again trumped up the aged yarn of British tyranny. And 
so the vicious circle is formed and continued. The only 
people who have ever ruled that conglomeration of races and 
creeds called India have been autocrats, and they have 
gone on ruling until they have ceased being autocrats. But 
already, as in Ireland and Egypt, those who are “ agin the 
Government ”’ have it all their own way. It is the modern 
form of tyranny, and it exceeds by far the ancient one. 
India is being inevitably brought to a deadlock where 
freedom and law are lost, and this is being done under Pax 
Britannica. 


But, it will be argued, if Indians want to be governed by 
Indians, why not let them be, however badly they do it? 
Surely the proof that there are no Government 


ae th candidates at elections means that throughout 
Indians” India we foreigners stink in their nostrils? 


Sir Reginald Craddock answers these ques- 
tions over and over again. India has always been ruled by 
foreigners, from the Mogul Emperors backwards. The rule 
of a Sikh over Punjabi Mussulmans is the rule of a foreigner; 
the rule of a Madrassi all-black Government over the Moplahs 
is the rule of a foreigner. All India is full of foreigners, just 
like Europe. The Sikhs in Amritsar dislike the Nehru 
report just as much as the Indian Native States, to whom our 
Sovereign is pledged by clear and sacred treaty. How can 
this semi-Anglo-educated intelligentsia hope to rule or com- 
pete with the truly Indian cultured Brahman, who holds 
the souls of his universal flock in the palm of his hand. How, 
then, can rule in India mean anything except the rule of a 
foreigner, the rule of the Hindu over the Mahommedan, or 
vice versa? How can it help dissolving into no rule at all? 
But do we stink in the nostrils of our subjects? The trouble 
is that the Swaraj voice and Press alone hold forth, and the 
evidence against us seems finally damning in Western eyes. 
But we should reflect that out of 296 million there are only 
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224 million who can read and write, but “‘a great many of 
these are only nominally literate, and would certainly fail 
in any dictation test.” Now it is for the totally illiterate 
that British rule has done most by lightening oppression and 
taxes, by fighting famines and increasing irrigation. To 
them the justice of a British civil servant is the justice of a 
God, and you pay no money and offer no sacrifice. They do 
not understand us, but our officials do try to understand 
them and alleviate their lot with no gain to themselves 
beyond the satisfaction of work well done. 


Ir often happens that shooting parties of British officers are 
beset by villagers armed with petitions. The officers listen, 

but protest that they can do nothing as they 
The Groans =o not belong to the district, and they refer 
an the villagers to their Deputy Commissi 
sll gers to their Deputy Commissioner. 

‘“* But, Sahib, he is a black man (kali admi); 
we cannot afford to go to him. Send usa white man. You 
are the first we have seen these forty years.”” A more striking 
testimonial still is given in Chapter X XIII of the book under 
review, namely, the memorandum of “an association of 
Indian artisans and workers claiming to have branches in 
every part of India and to represent classes which aggregate 
between 30-40 million people out of her population.”’ They 
voted for Dominion Status because ‘‘ Parliament having 
ordained that ‘ responsible government’ is to be the order of 
the day in India, this body starts on the assumption that, 
whatever views it may hold on that point, it must express 
some enthusiasm for some sort of Dominion Status if it is to 
receive any hearing from the Simon Commission, merely 
stipulating for certain conditions, some of which preclude the 
introduction of such status at all.” Examine them privately, 
and these oppressed classes say, “ No, all we want is protec- 
tion from the oppression of the Brahmins and other high 
castes.” If you then ask why they propose Dominion Status, 
they answer, ‘Oh, we thought we had to do so because it was 
the order of the British Sirkar that we had to walk along that 
road.” But the President-in-Chief of the Association of 
British Artisans speaks out: 
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“The Executive Council of our Federation has resolved 
in favour of Dominion Status. But I cannot refrain from 
mentioning that a small minority, including myself, has voted 
against that proposal, as it considered that the direct rule of 
the Viceroys, Governors, Collectors, and other officials, which 
was the feature of the pre Morley—Minto reforms, was a better 
system and more conducive to the welfare of the people 
than the ‘responsible Government’ now in force. At 
present we cannot but view with fear and anxiety the decreas- 
ing power of the British element and the increasing 
power of a caste-bound oligarchy which, demanding 
justice for itself, is devoid of an innate sense of justice, law, 
and order for constitutional progress and further responsi- 
bility. The entire governmental organization should be the 
strongest possible. Law, police, and justice, along with land 
revenue, should be under the control of the Government of 
India. . . . In the War the Indian masses alone helped the 
Government, and not the so-called educated Brahmins. .. . 
We do not desire that the British Army, the protection of the 
British Navy, and the Civil Service should be withdrawn 
from India. If they are withdrawn, not only injustice, but 
also class war, would prevail.” 


We cannot expect the illiterate millions to fight the 
battle of Empire if we continue to run away ourselves. Let 
us recover and keep to the Faith of our fathers, who started 
and performed our great work of peace and gave outward 


| unity to India. Our dilemma is this. We have achieved so 


much for the masses in India that it would be a scandalous 
betrayal of trust to give over the country to the mercy of 
a half-educated clique whose uselessness has been already 
proved. Yet we have pledged to give Indians a full share in 
the government of their country. 


THE last part of The Dilemma in India is devoted to recon- 
structive suggestions as to how we are to combine these 
seemingly incompatible pledges. Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s scheme aims at an Anglo-Indian 
partnership whereby the Indians in the 
Cabinet or Assembly should not be professional politicians, 


The 
Solution 
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but definitely represent Land or Commerce and be of the 
category they represent. By this means a class and tradition 
of responsible Indians might be raised. Up till now the great 
mistake has been to think of education only in terms of 
exams., and totally to neglect executive or character-forming 
education and experience. When Queen Victoria proclaimed 
herself Empress of India she declared that it was her will that 
“‘ our subjects of whatever race or creed be freely and im- 
partially admitted to all offices in our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity duly to discharge.” It is the last two qualities 
that have to be inculcated and encouraged. They are not as 
a rule indigenous, and either quite unknown or discredited 
in present Legislative Assemblies. Our author only gives 
the merest outlines, and these need considerable thinking 
out in detail. But his constitution does aim at building up 
a responsible Indian governing class recruited from all strata 
and creeds and nations. But it cannot be done unless the 
British have the dominating say and the power and will to 
encourage the law-abiding and responsible, by taking strong 
action against the subversive forces of Swaraj. Courage and 
firmness are the only qualities for obtaining fair and peaceful 
government in the East. That is what the East expects of 
us, and has got from us up to this century. If we fail to make 
the Pax Britannica a living reality by pandering to the noisy 
forces of disruption, then we shall indeed become the hated 
foreigner, and the sooner we make way for a stronger race 
who can govern, the better it will be for India. 


Ir is impossible to close the last pages of 1929 without 
referring to the general gloom overspreading the City, the 

. last few months of the year having been 
The City difficult and the settlements heavy. Mr. 
Hatry and his companions have been committed for trial 
for obtaining money under false pretences. The losses 
connected with this affair are said to be great; huge figures 
are quoted. The loss of reputation for sagacity and 
prudence is heavier. For, says the man in the street, if 
City affairs were in competent hands, how could a thing like 
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this happen? The outsider, at the moment, is therefore 
full of want of confidence. 

Then there was the Wall Street crash. Enough, it has 
been said, was lost in the value of American securities to 
pay our National Debt twice over. Anyhow, the fall in 
prices was colossal, and people in this country who were “ in 
the American Market ”’ suffered. 

And more serious than either of these two blows to 
confidence and to prosperity is the accumulating sum of 
fresh Government expenditure. Twenty-six million and a 
half for Unemployment “Insurance,” besides the new 
millions required for the Widows’ Pensions. And are we 
sure, too, we yet know the worst of the De-rating measure? 
Experts believe that this will cost a good deal more than the 
sum budgeted for it. 

Add to the above list of anxieties, the threats of various 
Ministers, the avowed intention of Mr. Snowden to remove 
the Safeguarding Duties, if not all this year, then anyhow 
all some day, and the weekly great increase of our unemploy- 


-ment is explained. The writer went to a Labour Exchange 


in the West End of London and was told that many of the 
luxury shops were turning away assistants instead of taking 
them on during December. After the luxury shops, the 
necessity shops will do the same, and after the shop assis- 
tants have felt the pinch, the shareholders will feel it, 
for we are all on a string, whatever the Politicians may 
say. 


On December 18th it was announced that the Argentine 
Government, which returned to the Gold Standard in 1927, 
: is suspending gold payments. This has not 
pruptine served to cheer people in the City, to whom 
the words ‘“‘ Gold Standard” are as blessed 


as ‘‘ Mesopotamia,” and believed in as, in themselves, 
creating wealth. The Argentine Government, in this in- 
stance, wishes to preserve its stock of gold, and has behaved 
therefore with less consideration for the interests of the 
International grain pools than they are accustomed to. 
There is, therefore, some murmuring, and the Gold Standard 
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Bearers are indignant. They will, before the next few 
years are over, probably have many other opportunities 
of being indignant, on the same grounds, with other 
countries. 


Tue Argentine needs elasticity. She is a great exporting and 
importing country. In the autumn she, in common with 

this country, suffered from very high money 
a rates—74 per cent. in October—and she was 

not prepared to have them go higher. The 
Government of the Argentine on December 7th therefore 
authorized the National Bank to effect re-discount at the 
conversion office up to 200 million pesos. This, as our 
readers know, is called “inflation.” The Gold purists were 
upset. The ‘‘ Rules of the Game,” vide a well-known City 
expert, were not being played. Now, finding that the 
export of gold is still threatened, the Argentine Government 
has suspended gold payments, and the pundits are very 
much put out indeed. 

For the words “ playing the game,” as applied to serious 
affairs, are less understood in some Foreign Countries than 
they are in England. There are people abroad—benighted 
fellows—who think that National matters are of very great 
importance, and who, having embarked on a policy and 
finding it does not suit their national interests, are some- 
times prepared to retrace their steps, even though this is 
often a troublesome matter to do. If orthodox Finance 
arrangements prove too expensive, if they do not, after 
trial, bring prosperity, many nations will abandon them and 
will cease to worship the Golden Calf, 

It is a fact that people, most people, will not persist in 
an unsuccessful policy. They may try others which do little 
to better their condition, but change they will. The Argen- 
tine Government having looked back, we may expect 
interesting developments in other quarters. It is folly 
to expect that because the Gold Standard suits the United 
States of America the world will therefore continue on it 
unless it pays individual nations to do so. 
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THE Acting Editor of this Review had always imagined, 
previously to October 19th of this year, that editing was a 
dignified pursuit, and that it might tend to 


pes vial make a man feel superior. But this expecta- 
Chair ; tion has not been realized. There has been 


no chance of dignity and no time to feel 
superior, even for five minutes. Superior! An Editor is a 
target. It is true that in the offices of The Times he may be 
guarded by a retinue of watchful attendants, so that fewer 
shafts attain him than here, but, target he is, all the same, 
in all newspaper offices. And in this office he gets everything 
that comes his way. For here there are no ante-chambers, 
no long passages to be lost in, no crowded waiting-rooms to 
intimidate the caller. 


No, we are all snug and close together here, you walk straight 
in and the Acting Editor occasionally condescends to take 
the post, and if the Private Secretary and the 
joes faithful Accountant, who has been taking care 
ty) treet . : 
of this Review for twenty-three years, are out 
of the way, the emergencies of the office may have to be dealt 
with directly by him. Now and then, grandeur is imputed 
to us by those who imagine we dwell in Marble Halls, as when 
a valued reader wrote and asked us to consult our military 
expert on the staff about So-and-so. On the staff, mind you. 
That gave us a glow, for it implied such vistas of other 
experts—naval, foreign, political, financial, social, and the 
like. We were uplifted at this office when that happened, 
and perhaps if it had ever happened again we might have been 
inclined to give ourselves real, proper Editorial airs. But 
this gorgeous incident was so immediately followed by the 
arrival of the Traveller, who wanted twenty-five more copies 
of the December number for Messrs. Blank, copies which we 
ourselves saw placed in his arms, that we were brought to 
our bearings. 


THE thing that strikes the inexperienced and temporary 
sojourner in this Editorial seat is the number of people 
anxious to help causes, who want us to publish their effusions, 
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and who appear to be innocently and touchingly convinced 
that if only their MSS. (hardly ever typescript) were printed 
in our famous and widely circulated Review, 
an i that the world would change its course. “ If 
sionaries me : a 
only,” they say, almost in a chorus, “ your 
great influence could be exerted on behalf of Secieties for 


**The Tooth-brush Cure’’; 

‘** Birth Control for Cats’’; 

** Anti Birth Control for Cats (Rat Extermination Group)”; 
‘Protection for Microbes (our Midget Brothers)’; or 
** Back to the Gorilla” ; 


these several good objects would flourish for ever. While on 
the Political side, if we would only place our weight on this, 
that, or the other side, the Arabs would embrace the Jews, 
General Hertzog would behave decently to the natives, and 
President Hoover would sing Rule, Britannia ! 


Now if these letters arrive—as they do—here daily, in con- 
siderable numbers, what must be the post at The Times? 
Their reception suggests many reflections. 
Our Post Who are the people who are so sure that a 
word in season, their word, will change the face of Public 
affairs. Have they never tried getting something done in 
their private lives, with the usual results? Or do they 
confine themselves to words, merely telling their husbands 
and wives, all the time, how they would do it? Does no one 
ever ask them to come along and try? Does no exasperated 
companion ever say to them in brief and poetical language 
that they had better “stow it”? We shall never know. 


THEN there are the people who write articles. We have a 
good circulation, but we have certainly a writer for every 

reader. Doctor Johnson in his day said 
La that there were more writers than readers, 

riters 

but we should say that they now about 
balanced. We spend our days and part of our nights 
trying to read our writers. What does the Editor of 
The Times do? 1t must be terrible for him. But if the 


iced 
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ew, 
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writers of articles provide us with the work we should be 
sorry, after all, not to have, the writers of letters give us 
nothing but pleasure and much encouragement. This has 
been particularly the case during the Editor’s illness, when 
expressions of good will have been coming to us from all over 
the world. 


But we do not only look to our Correspondents from far and 
near for kindness. They give us the most valuable help and 
Our information. They make suggestions which 
Correspondents We are very glad to take. For instance, 
Suggest New several of them, living in far-away corners of 
Features the Empire, have asked us for a monthly 
article reviewing books. We have arranged this. We start 
this month with short notices, and next month, and after, 
we shall have a literary article from the gifted pen of Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée. Another new monthly feature for 1930 
and after is that Lord Dunboyne will give us a rain forecast, 
very valuable to dwellers in these islands and to some of 
those who contemplate visiting England. In conclusion, the 
Acting Editor is asked by Mr. Maxse to convey his best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year to his readers, 
and his warmest thanks for their sympathy in his long 
illness. He is longing to be back in his Editorial chair, and 
those who are contemplating damaging our National interests 
will find that he has lost no fire by his prolonged seclusion. 


THE TRIUMPH OF SAFEGUARDING 


THOSE who for a quarter of a century have worked with the 
writer to give security to British production against unfair 
foreign competition always expected immediate results in 
any industry which was given protection. It is, however, 
safe to say that few of these protagonists imagined that the 
results could be quite so successful or so speedy in achieve- 
ment as has been the case in the industries which have been 
safeguarded or protected. 

A few facts will show that the policy of safeguarding has 
indeed proved triumphant, and all the Jeremiahs to be 
found in the combined army of Cobdenite theorists and 
foreign merchants have been utterly confounded by every 
test that they sought to apply in resisting the policy. What 
were those tests? 


(1) That employment and production would not be 
increased. 

(2) That in every case safeguarded goods would cost 
more and the consumer would suffer. 

(3) Because of the rise in price of manufacture, the 
exports would decline. 

(4) Competition would be eliminated and the industry 
would become inefficient. 


Let us take these tests and apply them to the results in 
trades where full details are obtainable. 

Between the years July 1924 and 1929, the number of 
persons employed in the construction and repair of motor 
vehicles, cycles, and aircraft has increased from 187,365 to 
227,796. 

In the years July 1925 to July 1929, employment in silk 
and artificial silk has increased from 42,750 to 67,573; 
musical instruments, 19,630 to 26,243; fabric gloves, 692 to 
1,306; leather gloves, 7,430 to 8,980; rubber tyres (1926*), 
21,960 to 26,492; scientific instruments (1924-1929), 14,000 
to 25,655. 

In lace the figures are stationary, but short time, which 
was five hours a week, has been reduced to one and a half 
hours a week, and the number.of hours worked has in con- 
sequence largely increased. 

In hollow-ware, buttons, chinaware, cutlery, and wrap- 
ping paper, the figures are not available or are not shown 

* Rubber tyres were only protected in the Budget of 1927. 
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separately, but in each case manufacturers announce con- 
siderable increases in the numbers employed. 

It is safe to say that employment in the total of safe- 
guarded industries has increased by 80,000 in four years, 
apart from workers engaged in manufacture of raw materials 
and accessories. This probably is four times the number 
of persons that Mr. Thomas can hope to employ in his 
various temporary schemes recently announced. 

We now come to the production test, which is far more 
satisfactory even than that of employment, proving that 
safeguarded industries have felt it safe to modernize their 


machinery and introduce labour-saving devices. 


Trade. Production in 1924. Production in 1929. |Duty in Force. 
Motor-cars* 146,600 186,000 4 years 
(estimated) 
Commercial vehicles} 35,000 59,000 3 years 
(1925) (estimated) 
Artificial silk million lb. 2-11 5-28 4 years 
(monthly average) | (September 1929) 
Real silk thousand Ib. 180 300 4 years 
(monthly average) | (September 1929) 
Fabric gloves dozen pairs | 1925, 4th quarter, | 1929, 2nd quarter,| 4 years 
24,069 70,309 
Leather gloves dozen pairs 102,020 159,843 4 years 
Lace, 1925-1929, 60 per cent. increase. 4 years 


* Duty first imposed 1915, repealed 1924, and reimposed in 1925. 
t+ Duty on heavy vehicles imposed first on May 1, 1926. 


It can be confidently stated that no unsheltered com- 
petitive industries can show any results in any way com- 
parable in success in the same period. The only industries 
which can show a similar progress are possibly chemicals, 
including fine chemicals and dyes, which latter are protected 
by duties or licences, and electrical equipment, which is 
sheltered to the extent that in the great construction work 
undertaken by the late Government practically the whole of 
the orders were given to British factories. 

We come now to the great election cry of the Free 
Traders—‘ Your food will cost you more.” 

In no single case is the price of safeguarded goods 
increased, and in practically every case the price shows a 
substantial reduction. 

The prices of motor-cars since 1925 have decreased from 
15 per cent. to 40 per cent., and up to 62 per cent. in some 
cheaper cars since the duties were first imposed in 1914. 
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Between the years 1924 and 1926, motor cycles decreased 
in cost by 10 per cent. to 40 per cent.; artificial silk yarn 
by over 25 per cent. since June 1925; pianos 20 per cent.; 
gloves (leather), 3 per cent. to 8 per cent.; chinaware, 74 per 
cent. to 10 per cent.; and motor tyres in two years over 
15 per cent. 

If the whole range of safeguarded products are taken, 
the cost of production shows a very substantial decrease, 
and this is accounted for by the fact that manufacturers 
with a secure home market are able, behind the tariff, to 
produce in far greater quantity, and thus, by reducing 
overhead charges, are able to lower the price to the consumer. 

With regard to exports, for the same reason the Free 
Trade contention is falsified and manufacturers are able to 
reduce their export prices, with the result that the export 
of safeguarded goods increased between 1924 and 1928 by 
33:3 per cent., whilst exports of non-safeguarded goods 
declined. 

Far from “eliminating competition,” safeguarding has 
resulted in some sixty new factories being built, and of 
these over twenty represent foreign firms which have come 
to Britain owing to the duties, and are now employing 
many thousands of British workers and making a substantial 
contribution to the British Exchequer and British rates in 
relief of the tax and ratepayers. 

The evidence of increased efficiency is also overwhelming, 
otherwise production would not have increased in every case 
to a greater extent even than the increase in employment. 

With these results, all within four years, Mr. Snowden’s 
threat to repeal the duties appears to be wickedly vindictive 
and prompted purely by motives of political spite. 

The Socialist Government have already found that their 
extravagant election promises with regard to employment 
cannot be fulfilled, and the unemployment figures steadily 
mount, being now more than 200,000 higher than on the date 
of the dissolution. 

Mr. Thomas, who, with all the valour of ignorance, 
accepted the colossal task of dealing with this problem, has, 
with refreshing candour, publicly asked: “‘ What is there 
that we import which we could make for ourselves? ”’ 

This principle which he has laid down appeals to the 
vast majority of his political opponents, and since every 
effort by successive Governments effectively to deal with 
unemployment has failed, may we not ask that men of 
good will, regardless of party, should determine to give a 
trial to the policy of seeing what there is ‘‘ that we import 
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which we can make for ourselves.” So far, with the few 
exceptions of the safeguarded trades, where the success of 
this policy has, as the figures show, been remarkable, no 
Government has had the courage to face the fact that, 
whilst we have 1,250,000 unemployed, we are importing 
manufactured goods which have given employment to over 
1,250,000 foreigners, and which goods we are quite capable 
of producing ourselves. 

Mr. Thomas last month stated that: “‘ Since 1918 up to 
the end of last year in unemployment insurance alone there 
was spent £650,000,000 without any return whatever.” Yet 
the Socialist Government is now busy piling up fresh records 
to this alarming figure. 

With these startling facts of total loss confronting the 
nation, no champion of Free Trade will dare to contend 
that under even the widest policy of general protection of 
manufactures (apart from all more vital considerations of 
employment, profits to industry, and customs revenue to 
the State) the cost of British goods over that period would 
have increased by £650,000,000, which is the cost of unem- 
ployment. With the experience of safeguarding, under 
which no industry has increased the cost of goods produced, 
any such contention would appear ridiculous. 

Now let us turn to the only alternative, which is that 
recommended by Mr. Lloyd George, and which is being 
attempted on a small scale by the present Government, 
namely, the use of national wealth in creating work such as 
new roads, etc. 

Mr. Thomas, speaking at Brighton, stated that: “‘ Every 
£1,000,000 of public money spent does not provide work for 
more than 2,000 directly and 2,000 indirectly.” 

To employ 800,000 workers directly and indirectly under 
the Socialist method would therefore cost £200,000,000 per 
annum. 

Since the McKenna Safeguarding and silk duties were 
first imposed, the increased number of persons employed 
directly in those industries is estimated at 442,000, and, 
assuming that Mr. Thomas is correct in his contention, 
another 442,000 persons have been employed indirectly, 
making 884,000 additional workers who have been absorbed 
at no cost to the State whatever. 

Free Traders contend that certain industries such as 
motors and artificial silk would have increased in spite of 
any protection granted. For the sake of argument, there- 
fore, let us assume that only half, or 442,000, of these 
additional employed are at work as a result of safeguarding 
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and at no cost to the State, yet under the Lloyd George- 
Socialist alternative a similar number could only be employed 
at an annual cost of over £100,000,000. 

Are we to finance schemes to make temporary work of 
an unproductive character costing £1,000,000 for every 
4,000 persons employed, or will we boldly safeguard indus- 
tries to find permanent employment for vast numbers of 
workers without loss to the State, but to the lasting advan- 
tage of our people? 

This really is the issue, and, put in another way, it means, 
Shall we become a nation of workers or of spongers? The 
recipients of pensions, doles, or relief are in fact sponging 
on their fellows and living upon national charity—the 
identical road which led to the final break-up of the Roman 
Empire. 

At the recent Conservative Conference a resolution was 
carried with great enthusiasm, hailing the success of the 
policy of safeguarding up to date, and urging that Safe- 
guarding, Preference, and Empire Development should be 
placed in the forefront of the Party programme. When 
Mr. Baldwin definitely stated that he accepted the policy 
there was the first full-throated cheer we have heard at a 
great mass meeting since the confusion of the war obliterated 
political principles. 

Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues have now burnt their 
boats, and the Party is definitely committed to a great 
National policy, which as a constructive proposal holds the 
field as the only possible antidote to doles and to ultimate 
ruin. 

What is equally important is that such a policy gives 
the Conservative Party something to fight for and the hope 
of recapturing its political soul. 

If we determine to transfer the manufacture of 
£250,000,000 foreign goods now imported, and which we 
are capable of producing as efficiently as our competitors, 
to our own factories, we will give employment to over a 
million of our countrymen. 

Instead of paying £100,000,000 a year to keep life in the 
bodies of our workers, we will save that vast and wasteful 
expenditure and, in addition, raise a considerable revenue 
in customs duties from our competitors on those goods 
which may still come in. 

With this economy and fresh customs revenue, the tax- 
payers will at last have a real hope of relief from their 
present staggering burden. 

Having safeguarded the home market, we will then 
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extend that policy so as to safeguard the whole Empire for 
the goods and products of all the peoples of the Empire. 

To-day the Empire is importing £1,200,000,000 of goods 
from foreign countries, representing labour sufficient not 
only to solve unemployment in all Empire countries, but to 
absorb vast emigration in all the undeveloped quarters of 
the Empire. 

No such policy should be confined alone to manufactures, 
for agriculture, which is still the greatest industry in Britain, 
must also remain the basis of credit, of wealth, and of health 
in all the great Dominions. 

Therefore the Governments of the Empire should get 
together with free hands to negotiate a great reciprocal 
policy of mutual help from which no consideration of pro- 
moting inter-Imperial trade should be excluded. 

The supreme test should be: Which of the Empire’s 
wants can the Empire itself provide in full? and having 
arrived at the facts, then we should set to work to divert 
all such trade from alien sources into British channels. 

In nearly every product, whether vegetable, animal, or 
mineral, and in every class of manufacture, the Empire can 
supply its own requirements. We must, therefore, seek the 
freest possible trade under the flag, with protection against 
the outside world, as the true solution of all the greatest 
problems which at present baffle the statesmen of the Empire. 


HENRY PaGE CROFT 


VOL. XCIV 44 


THE ONE-POWER STANDARD AND 
THE NEW DIPLOMACY 


It is somewhat remarkable that no publicist or critic of 
affairs has as yet remarked upon the very comprehensive 
objects of the Naval Conference. It assembles on January 
21st to regulate the growth and development of all naval 
force by public law and treaty. This means that, if the 
delegates compound an agreement, and if the Governments 
who have appointed them ratify it, then the composition of 
the entire British Navy will be as fixed and settled as France’s 
land frontiers. From the moment the agreement is made 
effective, no British Government will be able to add a ship 
or a gun to the naval forces allotted to the country by 
treaty without violating an international engagement. There 
is a significance in this which persons would do well to con- 
sider before they examine details. Is it generally desired 
that any British Government should abrogate the nation’s 
sovereign rights to such an extent as this, and on a matter 
so important as naval defence? It is, at present, very often 
said, and very widely believed, that the diplomatic history 
of Europe during the next hundred years will be the history 
of a slow but progressive abrogation of sovereign rights. 
This may be so, but the abrogation which will be demanded 
of the nation in January has no evolutionary process behind 
it; and if made it will be abrupt and comprehensive. In 
any case the firmest believers in this gradual decay of abso- 
lute sovereignty may be doubtful whether renunciation is 
being made in the right quarter. Nations do not exercise 
their sovereign rights solely on armaments; tariffs, railway 
transit, and port facilities are also matters subject to a 
country’s sovereign jurisdiction; and sovereign rights which 
affect the circulation of goods, and, through that circula- 
tion, the daily life of entire populations might very properly 
be the first privileges renounced in this long process of 
abrogating sovereignty. If these considerations seem too 
abstruse to be strictly relevant to the subject under con- 
sideration, then ordinary plain men would do well to ask 
themselves whether they really desire that the British fleet 
shall be reduced and made incapable of expansion at one 
and the same time. 

It would, however, be profitless to discuss these questions 
of political principle elaborately. The bargain recently 
compounded in the United States is the matter at issue; 
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and the details of that bargain are these: Mr. MacDonald 
has endorsed the assurance first given at Geneva that the 
British Government admitted the principle of British and 
American equality in cruiser strength. In addition to this 
he appears to have agreed, provisionally, that the numerical 
strength of the cruiser fleet shall be limited to 50 units and 
its total displacement to about 340,000 tons. British 
destroyer forces are to be reduced from a total displacement 
of 167,000 to about 140,000 tons. This would mean that 
the destroyers in our fleet would be cut down from 156, the 
number at present possessed, to a figure somewhere between 
130 and 140. I intend to show later that the number of 
units possessed is to us the important matter. Mr. Hoover’s 
offer seems to have been that the American cruiser fleet shall 
contain a larger number of heavy 10,000-ton cruisers than 
the British, but that its total displacement shall be rather 
lower: 300,000 tons had been suggested. The details of the 
American undertaking are, however, quite unimportant; 
the British public ought not to allow its attention to be 
diverted from the bigger issues of this Anglo-American 
bargain by a controversy about the number of 10,000-ton 
cruisers which the Americans think necessary. 

Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover were, however, agreed 
that this compact could not be made effective unless other 
Naval Powers engaged themselves to limit their cruiser and 
destroyer tonnage to certain agreed figures. From the 
invitations sent to Japan, France, and Italy, and from the 
semi-official statements which those invitations have pro- 
voked, it appears that the Japanese Government is willing 
to limit its cruiser tonnage to almost any agreed figure, pro- 
viding that they are allowed a 70 per cent. ratio in heavy 
cruisers. The Italian Government claims equality of war- 
ship tonnage with the French. 

Two subsidiary questions have been added to those 
which I have just enumerated: the replacement of battle- 
ships by smaller ones, and the total abolition of the sub- 
marine; in addition, another Anglo-American bargain about 
belligerent rights at sea seems to lurk behind the agreement 
reached at Mr. Hoover’s fishing lodge. Consideration of 
these matters can be postponed for the moment; they are 
unimportant in comparison with the practical application 
which Mr. MacDonald has given to the general principle of 
cruiser parity with the United States. 

There can be no doubt that the principle has been rightly 
agreed to. The origin of the American demand for equality 
in naval strength with Great Britain is purely political. If 
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the United States possessed a fleet twice as powerful as 
ours, it would not add to the military advantages they 
possess; if their fleet was half as powerful as it is at present, 
those military advantages would not be in the slightest 
degree diminished. A casual glance at the statistics pub- 
lished monthly by the Board of Trade will show what I mean. 
Great Britain imports annually about one hundred million 
hundredweights of wheat; nearly 70 per cent. of the total 
comes from the United States and Canada. These figures are, 
in themselves, impressive enough. They mean that, without 
manning a battleship or sending a cruiser to sea, the United 
States can cut off three-quarters of our bread supply; all 
they have to do is to forbid the export of grain, and to 
march a few brigades of cavalry across the Canadian border 
with orders to tear up a hundred miles of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, to burn the farmsteads in the wheat plain, 
and to blow up the grain elevators. We might seem, on a 
first inspection, to be in a rather better position with regard 
to our meat supplies. We import some fourteen million 
hundredweights, and of this about ten million come from the 
Argentine. Unfortunately the Argentine meat-exporting 
companies are largely under American financial control; and 
it would be a waste of time for the United States to send 
cruisers down to the Plate—where they could be met and 
fought—to stop exports which could be held up by the 
bankers and lawyers of New York. America occupies the 
same commanding position with regard to cotton—ten 
million centals are imported from the United States out of 
a total of seventeen; and to copper, in respect of which she 
supplies us with something like 62 per cent. of the total 
imports. The Board of Trade have shown a strange dis- 
cretion about our imports of motive and lubricating oils; 
they admit the enormous total (1,374,696,350 gallons); they 
omit the sources of supply, and add, as it were in an appendix, 
a few encouraging figures about our imports of Persian spirit. 
It is, however, perfectly safe to infer that if the American 
and Mexican supplies were cut off, our motor transport 
would be utterly dislocated, and a large number of industries 
brought to a standstill. 

Here are facts which show that it would be absurd to 
spend an hour’s time in arguing the bare principle of naval 
parity with the United States. The position as it stands is 
that they can inflict as much damage upcn us with a navy of 
river gunboats as they can by covering the seven seas with 
10,000-ton cruisers. But the application of the principle 
is a very different matter. It is one thing to agree that 
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the combatant strength of the British and American navies 
shall be equal: it is quite another to agree that the British 
fleet shall be of a certain specified strength. The strength 
allotted to us must be most carefully related to the strategical 
duties which the fleet has to perform. What are our fifty 
cruisers and 135 destroyers to do; and are they sufficiently 
numerous to do it? 

On a first inspection it will be seen that there is some- 
thing suspicious about these figures. At the Geneva Con- 
ference, British naval experts stated that Great Britain 
required 70 cruisers for her naval defence. Why has the 
figure been reduced to 50 in an agreement between two 
politicians, who invited no technical experts to be present at 
their discussions? This is a question upon which an Ameri- 
can admiral has recently made.a most significant statement. 
He admitted that he had been an unflinching critic of British 
proposals at Geneva, and excused his opposition by saying 
that he was quite convinced that the American Parliament 
would never grant funds for building a cruiser fleet equal to 
that which the British experts deemed necessary for their 
own country. An admission like this gives a rather sinister 
colouring to the politics of cruiser parity; it raises the sus- 
picion that Mr. MacDonald has been altogether too obliging; 
that the 70 cruisers once stated to be necessary have been 
reduced by nearly a third in order that Mr. Hoover’s relations 
with Congress may be smooth and friendly. It is certain 
that this substantial offer was made in a fishing camp, on 
American soil, at a meeting-place which had been deliberately 
chosen on account of its remoteness and inaccessibility. If 
these are the methods of the new diplomacy, then the ways 
of the old were certainly more open and straightforward. 

But it is not enough merely to trace the origins of these 
proposals, counter-proposals, and surreptitious offers. They 
are connected to questions of naval defence, which must be 
related to all the relevant facts at our command. A brief 
preliminary digression is here necessary. Cruisers and 
destroyers are the subject-matter of the draft agreement 
compounded by Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover. The 
strategical duties of these vessels are of two kinds. A 
certain number of cruisers are always attached to a battle 
fleet to act as reconnaissance vessels; a considerably larger 


.number of destroyers are allocated to the battle squadrons 


to screen the heavy ships against submarine attack, and to 
assist in a fleet action by diversionary torpedo attacks, and 
by following up a half-beaten enemy and destroying his 
crippled ships after nightfall. The exact number of cruisers 
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and destroyers required for these purposes varies with the 
size of the battle fleet and with that of its most probable 
opponent. At the present moment the British battle fleet 
is so much stronger than the battle fleet of any conceivable 
adversary that it is possible that a comparatively small 
allocation of cruisers and destroyers would suffice. Let us 
therefore estimate that 20 cruisers and 50 destroyers would 
be sufficient for our battle fleet of 20 units. The estimate 
is below that which Lord Jellicoe made at Geneva; but it 
would seem as though Lord Jellicoe was then thinking of 
North Sea warfare and of Jutland; both were without pre- 
cedent, and will probably prove to have been quite exceptional. 

The residue of cruisers and destroyers are engaged on the 
second strategical duty, to which I have just alluded. That 
duty is the defence of trade. Speaking generally, cruisers 
are used for defending trade on the oceanic highways, and 
destroyers for protecting it in the immediate approaches to 
the United Kingdom. There are two methods of defending 
trade which must be briefly explained, as nobody can pro- 
nounce on the adequacy or inadequacy of a cruiser and 
destroyer fleet reduced to the figures of the Hoover—Mac- 
Donald agreement unless he understands exactly how trade 
defence forces are used. The method employed at the 
beginning of the war was to station small squadrons at the 
strategic points of the trade routes—that is, at all large ports 
of shipment, and at those points at which large trade routes 
converge. In the Atlantic, for instance, there was a squadron 
showing the flag in the West Indies, and off the grain and 
cotton ports; another in the Abrolhos zone, and another in 
the Madeira and Canaries area. The method was quite 
successful against the sporadic raiding of Hmdens, Karls- 
ruhes, and converted merchantmen; for although the exploits 
of the German raiders made a great stir at the time, the losses 
they caused were insignificant.* Now if the trade routes 
and ocean highways had only to be protected against an 
attack conducted by surface vessels, it is conceivable that the 
meagre allowance of cruisers and destroyers allotted to us 
under the Hoover-MacDonald agreement would suffice to 
keep trade going. Twenty-five cruisers well stationed in the 
Atlantic, and ten more in the Indian Ocean, would not 
guarantee the merchant fleet against loss, but they would be 
enough to keep trade on the move. 

But the war showed that just because this sporadic 
raiding causes little loss, so an enemy will always supplement 


* Mr. C. Ernest Fayle, the official historian of Seaborne Trade, has examined 
this question with wonderful judgment (see Seaborne Trade, vol. i, pp. 409, 410). 
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it by a far more deadly and effective form of attack. Sub- 
marine warfare against commerce is as much part of sea 
warfare as artillery bombardments are part of war on land. 
The resolutions passed against this form of warfare—which 
the French Parliament contemptuously refused to ratify— 
are reminiscent of the medieval Pope’s condemnation of 
arquebuses. Successive British Governments have been 
hypocritical to a degree upon this question; the present 
Government have presumably expressed the wish that the 
submarine be totally abolished, because they well know that 
the cruiser and destroyer forces allowed to us under the 
Hoover—MacDonald agreement would be quite insufficient as 
a defence against another submarine campaign. This state- 
ment is proveable by facts and figures; but again a brief 
digression is necessary. 

Submarine warfare against trade is conducted like 
cruiser warfare, in that the attacking submarines are con- 
centrated at the strategic points on the trade routes, and 
not scattered along them. In the last months of the cam- 
paign German submarines in the Atlantic were operating at 
all the points which the cruiser captains had selected before 
then. But to these areas they had added another which 
seamen call the western approaches. This area is the 
irregular pocket of water bounded by the southern Irish 
coast, the coasts of South Wales, Somerset, North Devon, 
and Cornwall, the south coast of England as far as the Isle 
of Wight, and the northern coast of France from Cherbourg 
to Brest. And the results of the campaign showed that this 
zone is to Great Britain what Metz, Toul, and Verdun are to 
France. It is as closely connected to our security and to our 
existence as a nation as the possession of London. If trade 
ceases to flow through that zone, or if merchant shipping 
losses within that zone rise to a certain figure and are main- 
tained at that figure, then Great Britain is as much at the 
mercy of a foreign enemy as though a foreign flag were 
waving over London and Manchester. If anybody considers 
this statement to be too strong, let him carefully consider the 
following figures: 


In February 1917, 187 merchantmen of 352,829 tons were 
lost in the western approach. 

In March 1917, 246 merchantmen of 404,767 tons were 
lost in the western approach. 

In April 1917, 247 merchantmen of 554,494 tons were 
lost in the western approach. 

In May 1917, 215 merchantmen of 383,611 tons were 
lost in the western approach. 
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In June 1917, 195 merchantmen of 478,649 tons were lost 
in the western approach. 


These are the results of inadequately defending this vital 
strategic zone. Can anybody doubt what the figures mean? 
They mean that unless the zone can be properly protected 
this country is brought to ruin. And it must be remembered 
also that these tremendous losses can be caused by a com- 
paratively small number of submarines. Any country which 
can maintain between 15 and 20 submarines within the zone 
will be in a position to cause losses of equal magnitude and 
consequence. The fact is that the British fleet, which for 
centuries was maintained largely to protect the country 
against invasion, ought nowadays to be maintained largely 
to protect the approach routes against submarine attack; for 
this form of attack is now the heir-at-law to the old invasion 
projects of the French strategists. It is the new method of 
bringing a great maritime nation to terms. It has the 
essential characteristics of the old, for it can be conducted 
without obtaining command of the sea; it is simpler, and it 
is far more effective. If the British nation would cease to 
think of maritime danger in the old terms, would throw 
tables of comparative naval strengths into the fire, and 
think for a few moments of the Achilles heel which modern 
transport and dependence on oceanic supplies have grafted 
onto our national structure, they would hardly wait for the 
coming Conference with such indifference. 

But this new method of reducing Britain’s maritime 
strength was countered and defeated by a special form of 
trade defence. All trade in the Atlantic was placed under 
convoy, and this, for professional reasons into which I need 
not enter, was found to be decisive. The proper method of 
defence against submarine attack of a certain intensity is the 
same to-day as it was twelve years ago. Any staff officer will 
tell you that a universal convoy system is the only effective 
defence. The convoy system of the last two years of the 
war has, in fact, established an absolute standard for 
measuring and assessing Great Britain’s naval security. 
The question, “Is the country secure against maritime 
danger?”’’ now means simply, “‘ Have the Admiralty enough 
cruiser and destroyer forces at their disposal to place all the 
Atlantic trade under convoy?” 

This is the calculation of security which has replaced the 
old methods of assessment; it is the modern equivalent of 
the two-Power and one-Power standards which were so 
elaborately discussed in the Press and Parliament during 
the nineteenth century and the decade before the war. It 
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is to us a singular misfortune that naval publicists are still 
discussing naval strength and naval security in the old 
terminology. 

Have we, however, any means of relating this new 
standard of security to facts and figures? Yes, we have. 
The figures are these: 


Number of Cruisers Number of Destroyers 
Date. employed in Convoy and Sloops used in 
System. . Convoy. 
July 1917 .. A) ps 14 40 
April 1918 .. is Py 50 115 


It will be admitted at once, by any open-minded man, 
that these figures are thoroughly alarming. If the power to 
institute a universal convoy system is the modern equivalent 
to maritime security, if 50 cruisers and 115 small craft are 
necessary for the purpose, how does Mr. MacDonald propose 
to maintain our security in war with a cruiser and destroyer 
fleet reduced to the figures of his draft agreement with Mr. 
Hoover? By the very strange expedient of withdrawing the 
British flag from every sea and ocean except the Atlantic, 
and from every part of the Atlantic except the approach 
routes, and by laying up the battle fleet by taking away its 
escort forces. 

It is perfectly clear from these figures that a navy limited 
to the MacDonald—Hoover figures could not possibly give us 
security against an attack on the western approaches as 
powerful and prolonged as that which the German sub- 
marine commanders delivered. It must now be shown that 
the German submarine campaign was not the most but the 
least powerful onslaught that we may expect to be delivered 
against trade if we are ever again at war with a Continental 
nation. 

The German submarine commanders were throughout 
embarrassed by two disadvantages, inherent in their coun- 
try’s position. First, there was no German harbour on the 
edge of the strategical zone in which they operated ; secondly, 
their attacks against trading vessels could never be sup- 
ported by surface ships. The German high naval command 
was able to attack only one convoy route with surface ships. 
The convoys between the Shetlands and Bergen were twice 
attacked in this manner, with telling effect. On October 17th 
and December 12th German forces stronger than the 
British escort vessels located the Scandinavian convoy and 
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destroyed it. The inferences to be drawn from these two 
disasters were highly important at the time, and are so still. 
The ease with which the Germans fell upon the convoys 
showed that a convoy system, which is a most effective pro- 
tection to merchantmen when they are subjected only to 
submarine attack, makes them particularly vulnerable if 
they are exposed to attack by surface vessels. The two 
successful onslaughts proved how lucky we were that the 
Germans had no port or base upon the western approach 
route; they are to-day an indication of what forces will be 
required if this zone is ever exposed to combined attack. Is 
there, then, any naval force in Europe, either in existence or 
under construction, which could operate within the western 
approaches with both surface ships and submarines? Un- 
doubtedly there is: for reasons which are in themselves 
perfectly justifiable, from motives of policy which are not in 
the slightest degree provocative, successive French Govern- 
ments have voted credits for completing an auxiliary fleet of 
400,000 tons’ displacement by 1943. When built the numeri- 
cal force of this fleet will be about 10 cruisers of the latest 
type, 70 destroyers and flotilla leaders, 65 oceanic and 50 
small submarines. This is a force of the exact composition 
for launching a combined attack against trade; it will, more- 
over, be based upon harbours which lie on the southern side 
of the vital strategical area to which we have referred so 
often in the course of this article. 

If naval security were provided for in the old manner 
and discussed as a thing quite unrelated to domestic or 
foreign politics, the situation need not cause a moment’s 
anxiety, or the slightest diplomatic friction. It would be 
open to our Government to let the French authorities know 
that just as we recognized that their naval programme was 
reasonable and justifiable, so they could surely not object to 
our maintaining a one-Power standard against them. If in 
the interests of the new diplomacy it is necessary that the 
British fleet be established by treaty, then its numerical 
strength ought obviously to be assessed as follows: first, a 
sufficient force of cruisers and destroyers to establish a 
convoy system in the Atlantic; secondly, a sufficient force of 
surface vessels to protect the convoy system itself; thirdly, 
a sufficient residue of escort ships for the battle fleet. As the 
French Government detest the idea of naval rivalry with 
Great Britain, they would not criticize either the policy or 
the calculation. Indeed, so large and influential a section 
of the French nation is persuaded that the Locarno Pact will 
eventually be enforced by a temporary Franco-British 
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alliance, that any French criticism of our programme would 
soon be stifled. 

It will not be out of place at this point to calculate a 
one-Power standard of naval strength by the new method; 
for the calculation, which gives no impossible or fantastic 
figures, shows that it would be well within our power to 
maintain a one-Power standard, and that is Mr. MacDonald’s 
intention to abandon it altogether and with it to abandon a 
traditional British policy. 

I have already shown that a proper one-Power standard 
predicates first the forces necessary to establish a convoy 
system, and, secondly, the forces necessary to protect it. On 
the first head, the figures have already been given (see anie, 
p- 693); the method of calculating the second group of figures 
has to be briefly explained. 

When merchantmen have been placed on convoy, then 
every group of escorted merchantmen becomes, at once, a 
possible point of attack. The average number of these 
groups, moving through a given zone, during a given period 
of time, are the number of points which have to be defended. 
The strength of the defence is simply the strength of the 
most powerful force which can be concentrated against any 
one point of attack. Naturally, when a convoy system is 
completely instituted the numbers of vessels and groups of 
vessels in the western approaches varies from day to day. 
In the year 1918 there were sometimes twelve and fifteen 
groups within the limits of the strategic zone, on easy days 
this number fell to eight and ten. But these figures are 
not absolute standards of measurement; if the need 
arose, the number of groups within the strategic zone could 
probably be reduced to ten. Now when the French have 
completed their building programme we can say with cer- 
tainty, first that they would have sufficient submarines to 
compel us to institute a convoy system, and then to attack 
it with about three cruisers of the largest and heaviest type. 
This would mean that, if we are to maintain a one-Power 
standard against the French programme, each of the ten 
possible points of attack would have to be covered by three 
10,000-ton cruisers, for the method of defence known as 
covering a convoy from a distance was tried and found 
wanting in December 1917. 

The forces necessary for the convoy system itself would 
therefore be 50 cruisers, 120 destroyers; of the convoy 
cruisers 30 would have to be of the heaviest type. The 
forces necessary for the battle fleet would be about 15 
cruisers and 30 to 40 destroyers. As we may take it that a 
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maritime campaign against Great Britain will be conducted 
mainly in the vital strategic zone to the west of the Channel, 
the forces necessary for showing the flag in distant oceans 
would not be great. The duty would probably be entrusted 
to sloops and patrol boats, which can be left out of the 
reckoning. To maintain a one-Power standard against any 
Continental building programme we therefore shall require 
65 cruisers and 160 destroyers. Thirty of the cruisers 
would have to be of the heaviest kind. Can it be said that 
either the method or the results of this calculation are tainted 
with panic reasoning? Hardly; the figures given in the 
conclusion approximate very closely to those put forward at 
the Geneva Conference, when Lord Jellicoe and the Naval 
Staff (not Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald) were considered 
the persons best qualified to make an assessment of the 
naval forces necessary for our maritime security. 

I hope that I have proved my point, which is that if 
effect is given to the draft agreement between the heads of 
the British and American Governments, then the British 
authorities will have abandoned the one-Power standard, 
and, what is more, will have made it impossible for their 
successors in office to build up to it. The Government have 
not been compelled to reconsider a policy now several cen- 
turies old by the maritime rivalry of a wealthier neighbour, 
for the American building programme is a matter which we 
must treat with indifference until we have opened up new 
sources of essential supplies. The desire to abandon the 
traditional naval policy of this country probably originates 
in sentiments which are difficult to analyse, and which I am 
not here called upon to examine. Some of the ill conse- 
quences of abandoning the policy, in the manner now pro- 
posed, should, however, be briefly indicated. 

If the British note of invitation to the other Naval Powers 
is read carefully it will be seen that Mr. MacDonald is well 
aware of the dangers of his policy. The reductions in naval 
strength which he proposes could only be made safely if no 
European Power had a submarine fleet. European Powers 
not only possess submarines, but are building more. Mr. 
MacDonald has therefore reasserted the hope that the sub- 
marine may be expelled from naval armaments. It would 
be just as reasonable to hope that the French, Italians, and 
Japanese will disband their artillery. Indeed, if this policy 
of negotiating for the abolition of submarines is persisted in, 
it will cause the greatest exasperation abroad; for the 
foreign delegates will be able to show that our demands are 
selfish, unreasonable, and hypocritical. Foreign Govern- 
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ments have stated that even though submarines can be used 
against trade, they are none the less intended in the first 
instance for protecting long coast-lines; and it so happens 
that the British official historian has stated, in the clearest 
language, that Great Britain built and maintained a sub- 
marine fleet for that very purpose. After explaining 
(Official Naval History, vol. iv, p. 327) that at the beginning 
of the war the “older submarines had been intended as a 
coast defence force,” and after showing that they were badly 
disposed on one particular occasion, the historian continues: 
‘None the less the idea persisted that this [i.e. coast defence] 
was one of their most important strategical uses; and when 
it was recognized and admitted that the Grand Fleet ought 
only to come south of the Dogger Bank in quite exceptional 
circumstances, additional importance and emphasis were 
given to the anti-invasion duties of the submarine fleet.” 
And is the official historian here expressing only his own 
personal views and making his own inferences? Quite the 
reverse; a page farther on he quotes an Admiralty letter to 
Admiral Beatty, in which the Board admitted that “sub- 
marines now constitute our principal defence against raids 
of all kinds.” So that if we persist in our policy of urging 
the abolition of the submarine on the ground that it is a 
wicked and insidious instrument of murder, the foreign 
delegates will refute our arguments by quotations from the 
official minutes of the Admiralty itself. 

This, however, is only a preliminary difficulty. If the 
official and semi-official bulletins of the Hoover—MacDonald 
negotiations are read carefully, it will be seen that the Ameri- 
can President and the British Prime Minister were agreed 
that it would be difficult to give effect to their agreement 
without receiving collateral undertakings from other Powers. 
The American Government are so little concerned with the 
growth and development of any European navy that Mr. 
MacDonald may be assumed to be the principal author of 
this important caveat. It means, presumably, that Mr. 
MacDonald is well aware that his cruiser fleet of 50 units, 
and his flotillas of 130 destroyers, will be below the traditional 
one-Power standard. It may be assumed, therefore, that he 
proposes to invite the French and Italians so to whittle 
down their programmes that he may announce to Parlia- 
ment that he has reduced the British fleet without abandon- 
ing our national policy. 

I have not sufficient space to show conclusively how 
outrageous this proposal will be, and how justly the French 
and Italians will resent it. The French parliamentary 
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reporters on the naval programme have repeatedly stated 
that French naval building represents what the country can 
afford, not what it needs. The statement is irrefutable. 
The returns of trade and commerce published annually by 
the French Government show that, with the growth of her 
industries, France has become very dependent upon overseas 
supplies of oil, coal, and grain. The navy the French 
Government is now building is quite inadequate to protect 
France’s long lines of commercial communications. It will 
possibly be just powerful enough to defend the country’s 
military communications with Northern Africa and Dakar. 
If the French Government are invited to reduce this inade- 
quate force in the interests of the Hoover-MacDonald agree- 
ment, they ought certainly to refuse with indignation. And 
their refusal could be made particularly stinging and con- 
temptuous if they showed how calmly and unenviously the 
French nation has watched the British Government estab- 
lishing a powerful post-war navy within a day’s steaming 
from their bases, how little any Frenchman has ever thought 
of a Franco-British naval rivalry, and how admiringly French 
naval publicists have always written about the construction 
of our ships and the exercises of our squadrons. If the 
French are invited to reduce and limit their fleets, because it 
suits the purpose of the present Government that they 
should do so, then the French representatives will be per- 
fectly entitled to answer, “If there is to be rivalry between 
our nations, you yourselves will create it by your arrogance 
and injustice.” |Apprehensive grumblings are already 
coming from the French Chamber; the French reporter on 
the naval estimates, whose committee has not uttered a 
syllable about Franco-British rivalry for ten entire years, 
“anticipates the failure of the Conference if Great Britain 
and the United States make any attempt to impose their own 
wishes on the other Powers ” (The Times, December 10th). 

The Hoover—MacDonald policy is, moreover, an incentive 
to another and more subtle form of injustice. The Japanese 
Government have made it clear that they will demand a 
70 per cent. ratio in heavy 10,000-ton cruisers. Limitations 
of space forbid that I should prove by facts and figures that 
the demand is reasonable and justifiable. The Japanese are 
simply compelled to make it because they are so dependent 
upon the Borneo oil supplies. If they lose those supplies, 
and the American supplies as well, their power of military 
resistance will be practically gone. The supply is indeed so 
essential to Japan that the Japanese feel bound to build to 
keep the oilers on the Borneo route under escort, if needs be; 
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and as the Americans intend to build a very considerable 
force of 10,000-ton cruisers, the Japanese cannot allot older 
and smaller cruisers to a route which is as important to them 
as the western approaches is to Great Britain. They have, 
therefore, quite justifiably decided that for every ten heavy 
cruisers which the Americans build they must build seven. 

Now if the British Government intended to adhere to the 
old policy of maintaining a one-Power standard in European 
waters, this Japanese demand would not cause the slightest 
apprehension. The Japanese Navy is constructed to estab- 
lish a maritime supremacy in the Sea of Japan, and to pro- 
tect a few essential routes beyond it. The British fleet 
cannot penetrate the one or interfere with the other, and, as 
a consequence, the Foreign Office, not the Navy, must protect 
British interests in the Far East. If, therefore, our diplo- 
macy and foreign policy were being exercised in a natural 
way Japanese policy with regard to 10,000-ton cruisers 
would be a matter of as much indifference to us as Mr. 
Hoover’s. But it would seem as though the Hoover-— 
MacDonald agreement were already creating its own sinister 
and unnatural loyalties. There have been indications that 
the British Government are preparing to oppose the Japanese 
demand. If this proves to be correct, the Government are 
about to commit themselves to a very dangerous policy. The 
Japanese will be perfectly aware that we oppose their 
demands in the American interests and not in ours. They 
will in consequence be entitled to charge us with instituting 
an Anglo-American entente which disregards the spirit of 
the four-Power pact. The signatories to that treaty bound 
themselves to discuss all differences as equal and disinter- 
ested parties. It is absolutely contrary to the spirit of the 
agreement that two of the signatories should combine 
together to thwart the interests of another. And it will be 
an ill day for British interests in the Far East when the 
Japanese nation becomes satisfied that they are receiving 
unjust and deceitful treatment at the hands of an old ally. 
The fact is that Mr. MacDonald’s policy of abandoning the 
one-Power standard for the satisfaction of a foreign nation 
can only be supported by a diplomacy which is contemptuous 
of justice, honourable dealing, and the rights of others. 
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TuHaT simple inquiry of Lady Cotton concerning the quaint 
relic her husband was admiring is an invaluable first guide 
in testing the truth of a statement: 


“Twas an excellent question of my Lady Cotton, when 
Sir Robert Cotton was magnifying of a shoe, which was 
Moses’s or Noah’s, and wondering at the strange shape and 
fashion of it. But, Mr. Cotton, says she, Are you sure it is a 
shoe ?” 


This is the story as related by Selden, and his deduction 
from it is much to the point: “ The reason of a thing is not 
to be inquired after till you are sure the thing itself be so.” 

Writing of Lady Byron in the National Review of last 
September, Mr. Edgcumbe complains that we are becoming 
weary of attempts to prove the unprovable; but has he 
made sure that the allegations he disputes are unprovable? 
His statement, farther on, that a border separates conjec- 
tures from actualities, is not open to dispute; but this only 
brings us back to Selden, who says, in effect: “‘ Make sure 
of your actualities.”’ 

An inquiry into the cause of Lord Byron’s separation 
from his wife involves many questions, of which the essential 
one relates to the charge of incest. If this charge is true, 
the blame of the separation rests with Byron; if untrue, 
Lady Byron must bear the blame of enforcing a separation 
without good reason, and thereby bringing disgrace upon 
her husband. And yet, though it may sound paradoxical, 
a statement, often made and seldom regarded, must be 
repeated once more, namely, that the subject of this charge 
was not the ground of the separation. In the present sketch 
it is proposed to recall the circumstances under which the 
charge was brought forward and the reason that made this 
course unavoidable, and then to show that the charge 
is true.* 

Mr. Edgcumbe tells us that “ prior to the appearance of 
Astarte (1905) there was no feeling against Lady Byron.” 
This is to overlook not only Moore’s Life of Byron (1830), 
but also the storm of controversy which raged around the 
subject of Lord Byron’s married life in the years 1869-71, 

* It is hoped that the writer may be excused for making frequent reference 


to his own work, the Byron Mystery (1924), written with the object of collecting 
all the evidence on both sides. 
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and in the course of which his wife’s character was grossly 
traduced (Byron Mystery, pp. 14-56). We can count at 
least eighteen periodicals of those years, from the daily 
newspapers to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, in 
which the subject was debated. An acquaintance with this 
controversy is essential to the true understanding of Lady 
Byron’s action and the position of those who sought to 
justify her conduct in the matter of the separation. 

Between the years 1818 and 1869 it had been generally 
supposed that Lady Byron was a cold, precise, pharisaical, 
unloving, unforgiving woman, who insisted on a separation 
from her husband and refused to assign a reason. In June 
1869 an article in Temple Bar, provoked in part by the 
recent issue of a Life of Byron, purported to show that 
Lady Byron was not cold, hard, and unforgiving, and that 
Moore’s Life of the poet and Byron’s poems and journal 
proved the existence of facts which in Dr. Lushington’s 
judgment made it impossible for Lady Byron to return to 
her husband. The exact nature of the offence charged 
against Lord Byron had never been disclosed, and the 
writer in Temple Bar argued that it was unnecessary to 
speculate upon it, because the opinion of Dr. Lushington 
proved that there was an imperative cause for separation. 
In September 1869 there appeared in Macmillan an article 
(in no way connected with that of Temple Bar) by Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, in which she accused Lord Byron of incest, 
on the faith of a statement made to her by Lady Byron 
twelve years before. 

Unconnected with either of these articles was one in 
Blackwood of July 1869, reviewing the Recollections of the 
Countess Guicciolt and accusing Lady Byron of acting the 
part of “a modern Brinvilliers, a slanderer more guilty than 
if she had uttered a bold falsehood.” This article was 
answered in Temple Bar of the following October. 

Mrs. Stowe’s paper in Macmillan, followed by her History 
of the Byron Controversy (1870), purporting to be written in 
defence of Lady Byron, had only rendered the defence more 
difficult. In the words of the writer in Temple Bar (Vindica- 
tion of Lady Byron, Anon. (1871), p. 206): 


‘Lady Byron has suffered more wrong from the good 
intentions of her friend than from the malice of all her 
enemies—a tale, every word of which should have been well 
weighed, has been related with extreme carelessness—it 
ought not to have been told—it could not do good, and was 
sure to do evil.” 
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And so it proved. 

The immediate result of Mrs. Stowe’s article was to add 
to the former charges this: That Lady Byron had lied to 
Mrs. Stowe to destroy her husband’s character and to 
furnish a pretext for having demanded a separation. Thus 
it became necessary to prove that what Lady Byron had 
said to Mrs. Stowe was true, and that in demanding a 
separation she had good reason for refusing to state ie 
grounds for such a demand. But for Mrs. Stowe’s ill-timed 
intervention and breach of confidence, it might never have 
been necessary to refer to Byron’s grave offence. 

The storm against Lady Byron rose high. The Quarterly 
Review, in October 1869 (Pp. 566) and again in January 1870 
(p. 244), tells us that she “ stands convicted of a prolonged 
course of dissimulation and hypocrisy.” A second article in 
Blackwood (January 1870) suggests that if Lady Byron was 
not mad, her memory must be regarded with the deepest 
horror—that a woman who maintained the appearance of 
cordiality to the partner of her husband’s guilt, received her 
as a guest, named her child after her, and addressed to her 
letters of the fondest affection, ‘‘ would be held in contempt 
and abhorrence by everyone of her own sex who had not 
sunk into a state of degradation lower than that of the 
lowest prostitute that ever haunted the night-houses of the 
Haymarket.” 

Lady Byron’s defence is contained in the anonymous 
Vindication of Lady Byron, the conclusions of which on 
some of the facts were necessarily conjectural, because 
the author had not access to the Byron papers. In 1924 
the present writer, after seeing those papers, showed in the 
Byron Mystery that the conclusions of the Vindication were 
fully justified. These conclusions may be summarized thus: 
that a guilty connection had existed between Lord Byron 
and his half-sister Mrs. Leigh; that the offence had not been 
repeated after Byron’s marriage, though it would have been 
if he had had his way; that it was not, therefore, a matri- 
monial offence, and was no ground for separation or divorce; 
that the claim for separation was based on the cruelty which 
Byron inflicted on his wife, including his course of conduct 
with regard to his half-sister, which made his wife’s position 
intolerable. The proof of cruelty would have involved 
disclosure of the offence; the disclosure would have meant 
ruin to Mrs. Leigh and would have been prejudicial to Lady 
Byron’s child. Therefore Lady Byron kept silence, and 
demanded a separation while refusing to give a reason. This 
is the explanation of Lady Byron’s statement that if there 
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had been one person less among the living when she married, 
her life would not have been the concealment of a truth 
whilst her conduct was in harmony with it. (National 
Review, p. 81; Astarte, p. 140.) There is no room for Mr. 
Edgcumbe’s supposition, now put forward for the first time, 
that Byron’s marriage might have been invalid. 

It has been urged that it would have been better if Lady 
Byron had carried the secret with her to the grave. The 
answer is that when her daughter and her sister-in-law had 
passed away, and after forty years’ silence, during which 
she had been represented as a hard, unloving wife, Lady 
Byron wished to leave a true account for the satisfaction of 
her posterity, and the wish was natural. As the writer in 
Temple Bar says: “‘ Those only are careless of reputation 
after death who are conscious that they shall leave none 
worthy of care” (Byron Mystery, p. 207). Lady Byron left 
behind her sealed papers, not to be opened until the year 
1880; but the secret was partially disclosed in 1869 by Mrs. 
Stowe. The full truth was told by Lord Lovelace in Astarte 
(1905) forty-five years after Lady Byron’s death, and by 
the Byron Mystery (1924), in which references to some fifty 
extracts from Byron documents were quoted for the first 
time. Mr. Edgcumbe may rest assured that nothing has 
been withheld (see National Review, p. 80). 

Mr. Edgcumbe describes Lord Lovelace’s book Astarte 
as ‘a jumble of conjectures based on nothing that is capable 
of proof.” Those who read the book will judge. It is 
certainly the case that the arrangement of the revised 
edition, which Mary, Countess of Lovelace, edited with 
important new matter in 1921, is superior to that of the 
original edition. 

We have shown that the offence referred to could not 
have been alleged as a ground for separation. That it was 
not the ground is proved by a statement of Dr. Lushington 
in January 1870, that at the time of leaving her husband’s 
house Lady Byron was not convinced of the offence having 
been committed—that the real cause was Byron’s brutally 
indecent conduct and language to his wife (Byron Mystery, 
pp. 57, 58). This disposes of the Quarterly’s charge of 
dissimulation and hypocrisy, which was based on the supposi- 
tion that Lady Byron remained on affectionate terms with 
her sister-in-law while secretly charging her with gross 
immorality. It is true that Byron’s conduct and language 
in his wife’s presence had aroused her suspicion, but it was 
in the months following the separation that she received 
direct proof and was finally convinced that the offence had 
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been committed before, and not after, her marriage, and had 
been repented of by the sister-in-law, who had resisted every 
attempt to repeat the offence. The proof is contained in the 
letters that passed between Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh in 
the summer and autumn of 1816 and in 1819, and by these 
the reader will judge whether any other conclusion is possible 
(Byron Mystery, pp. 115-43). 

Mr. Edgcumbe does not believe that Mrs. Leigh confessed, 
as alleged by Lady Byron. He sets aside Lady Byron’s 
statements, if uncorroborated, as absolutely valueless. But 
the evidence of a litigant is not rejected because he is an 
interested party. If it can be shown that his character is 
such that he is not to be believed, it is a ground for rejecting 
his evidence. So far from this being the case with Lady 
Byron, except for accusations made in the heat of the con- 
troversy of 1869-71, her truthfulness has never been ques- 
tioned. Even Moore, who was hostile, inserted in his Life 
of Byron her statement of the circumstances of the separa- 
tion without questioning its truth. Byron himself testified 
to her character, saying, she is “‘ truth itself”? (and see 
Byron Mystery, pp. 65-8). The corroboration, if demanded, 
is found in the letters. If it is objected that no written con- 
fession by the sister-in-law is produced, it is answered that 
Lady Byron did not seek for a written confession. In May 
1816, immediately after the separation, Lady Byron, though 
she suspected that the offence had existed, would not directly 
communicate her suspicions to Mrs. Leigh, who was eight 
years her senior. But Lady Byron was determined to come 
to an understanding, and wrote to Mrs. Leigh that for reasons 
founded on circumstances in the sister-in-law’s conduct, and 
in the interest of Lady Byron’s child, personal intercourse 
must be suspended for the present. Mrs. Leigh asked for an 
interview which Lady Byron felt obliged to decline, and did 
so with the mitigating expression, “‘ If I might think only of 
myself, I would go to you this moment.” The affectionate 
letters on both sides clearly indicate that some grave offence 
had been committed and repented of by Mrs. Leigh, and 
condoned by Lady Byron. The letters prove, further, that 
the offence was that with which Lord Byron is charged 
(Astarte, pp. 54-66, 81-100; Byron Mystery, pp. 115-43). 
Lady Byron’s relations with Mrs. Leigh after the separation 
were controlled by the fear that the custody of her child 
might be transferred to Lord Byron (Byron Mystery, 
pp. 114-51). 

Further corroboration of the truth of the charge is found 
in the letters that passed between Byron and Lady Mel- 
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bourne, 1813-15, contained in Lord Byron’s Correspon- 
dence, edited by the late Sir John Murray in 1922. Mr. 
Edgcumbe thinks cryptography a very unsafe guide, but if 
the cryptogram is studied and its meaning discovered, no 
evidence more certainly bears the stamp of truth, because of 
the endeavour to conceal the solution from all but the 
initiated. It is submitted that the letters prove beyond 
reasonable doubt that “A,” “my A,” “X,” and “A X” 
refer to Byron’s half-sister (see Byron Mystery, pp. 71-82). 
If this is the case, the proof of the offence is complete. 

It is remarkable that among more than 600 letters of 
Lord Byron published by Moore there is not one to Mrs. 
Leigh. Lord Lovelace published a number of such letters in 
Astarte (pp. 81-99; 264-313) and they should be studied. 
The most significant is the letter of May 17, 1819, which is 
discussed at length in the Byron Mystery (pp. 137-48). 
This letter, by itself, contains strong evidence of the truth 
of the charge; taken with the evidence already referred to, 
it is submitted as irresistible. It has been suggested that it 
was not written to Mrs. Leigh, but having regard to the fact 
that it was submitted by her to Lady Byron as one in a 
succession of letters, to Mrs. Leigh’s comments on it and to 
the contents of the letter itself, it is clear that it could have 
been written to no one else (Byron Mystery, pp. 137-48). 
Mr. Edgcumbe once propounded the theory that this letter 
was written by Byron to Mary Chaworth, but this has since 
been shown to be impossible (Byron Mystery, pp. 166-9). 
Poor lady! her life was a tragedy, not through her fault, and 
no blame attaches to Byron on her account. 

Only two letters from Mrs. Leigh to Lord Byron have 
been produced (Astarte, pp. 37, 263), and at least it may be 
said that both are consistent with the truth of the charge. 

The argument that the charge is confirmed by much of 
Byron’s poetry and by his journal must not be disregarded. 
Instances are cited in the Byron Mystery on p. 185. 

In the autumn of 1869 there appeared the Autobiography 
of Medora Leigh, in which that unfortunate lady is said to 
have proclaimed herself the offspring of Byron’s illicit union, 
and the fact was acknowledged by members of the family. 
Medora’s own story was a pitiable one, as related at length 
by Miss Mayne (Life of Lady Noel Byron, chapter xxiii; see 
also Byron Mystery, pp. 48-52). When, after escaping to 
France, she fell into ill health and was penniless, Lady Byron 
went over, took charge of her and maintained her, first in 
France and afterwards in England, until she insisted, against 
Lady Byron’s wish, on returning to France; even then the 
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maintenance allowance was continued by Lady Byron. The 
pathetic story of Medora’s daughter Marie, whose blameless 
life contrasts strangely with those of her immediate ancestry, 
is told in the Revue des Deux Mondes of December 1926. 

The whole evidence cannot be reproduced within the 
compass of this article, but it is submitted that a perusal of 
the evidence itself, collected in the works to which reference 
has been made, will prove that the above conclusions are 
correct. 

There is no evidence to support Mr. Edgcumbe’s account 
of the meeting of Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh in 1851 
(National Review, p. 82). He writes: 


** It was hoped that Mrs. Leigh, who was so near her end, 
would dispel further doubt by making a full confession of 
crime. Much to Lady Byron’s chagrin, no such evidence 
could be extorted.”’ 


The fact is that Mrs. Leigh had asked for the interview, 
and, so far as the evidence goes, it appears that her object 
was to assure Lady Byron that she had not aggravated 
Byron’s hostile feeling towards his wife after the separation 
(Byron Mystery, p. 177). What was in Lady Byron’s mind we 
do not know; it is unlikely that she expected any further 
contession of crime, for that incident had been finally closed 
in 1816. 

Mr. Edgcumbe still believes that Lady Byron was under 
the influence of her parents in demanding a separation 
(National Review, p. 75); but in her Remarks, published in 
Moore’s Life of Byron, Lady Byron says distinctly that her 
parents “neither originated, instigated, nor advised that 
separation” (see Byron Mystery, pp. 102-4). 

One paragraph of Mr. Edgcumbe’s article is certainly, 
though no doubt unconsciously, misleading. He says 
(National Review, p. 82): 


‘In my opinion Mrs. Villiers was fully justified in saying 
to Mrs. Leigh: ‘I consider that you are the victim of the 
most diabolical plot that has ever entered the heart of man 
to conceive.’ And in writing to Lady Byron of Mrs. Leigh: 
‘I think I am justified in saying that her mind is purity and 
innocency itself.’ ” 


The earlier of these two statements, as quoted by Mr. 
Edgcumbe apart from its context, can only be understood 
to convey the meaning that in Mrs. Villiers’s opinion Lady 
Byron was a party to the diabolical plot. But in the letter 
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from which this extract is taken Mrs. Villiers says that she 
has told Mrs. Leigh that Lady Byron is Mrs. Leigh’s 


“‘ guardian angel and the only person who could assist her 
to counteract the execrable villainy of the other” (Byron 
Mystery, pp. 131-2). 


The latter of the two statements is not correctly quoted 
by Mr. Edgcumbe. From his version we should understand 
that Mrs. Villiers had a high opinion of Mrs. Leigh’s charac- 
ter, and that without any qualification. The passage is 
taken from a letter from Mrs. Villiers to Lady Byron, and 
without abridgement runs thus: 


“T think I am justified in saying very confidently that 
her [Mrs. Leigh’s] mind was purity and innocence itself, and 
now her eyes are really opened as to the enormity she has 
been led into, her former feelings and principles will, I really 
hope and believe, return with double force. . . .” (Astarte, 
p. 228.) 


If anyone should question the necessity of the grievous 
reflection in Lord Byron’s character in proving that his 
wife’s was clear, the reply must be that the responsibility 
rests with his supporters. In their anxiety to prove Lord 
Byron in the right they spoke before all the facts were known, 
charging Lady Byron with lying and treachery. They 
jumped to a conclusion before making sure of the actualities. 
The charges had to be met, and could only be met by showing 
that Lady Byron had spoken the truth to Mrs. Stowe. 

It will be shown that the faith of some of Lord Byron’s 
most distinguished supporters was shaken after seeing the 
documents which Lord Lovelace produced in Astarte and the 
correspondence with Lady Melbourne published in 1922. 

In the year 1886 was published the article “‘ Byron” in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. Sir Leslie Stephen, 
the writer of the article, says of the charge divulged by Mrs. 
Stowe: 


‘** Examination proves this hideous story to be absolutely 
incredible. It can only be surmised that Lady Byron had 
become jealous of Byron’s public and private expressions of 
love for his sister, contrasted so forcibly with his utterances 
about his wife, and in brooding over her wrongs had devel- 
oped the hateful suspicion communicated to Mrs. Stowe and, 
as it seems, to others.” 


In the year 1887 Sir Leslie Stephen saw for the first time 
the papers afterwards disclosed in Astarte, and wrote to Lord 
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Lovelace (then Lord Wentworth) that the papers shown 
to him 


‘entirely refute the hypothesis of such an illusion as I had 
suggested—they prove that Lady Byron’s conduct was 
thoroughly honourable, that it was dictated by conscientious 
motives and by conviction not due to resentment or illusion.” 


Sir Leslie drew up for Lord Wentworth an outline of the 
case, of the truth of which he had convinced himself (Byron 
Mystery, p. 158). It is obvious that nothing less than 
evidence of the most convincing character would have per- 
suaded Sir Leslie Stephen that his opinion, already stereo- 
typed in the pages of the Dicttonary—of which he was editor— 
was wrong. He would be a bold man who, under those 
circumstances, would assert that Sir Leslie Stephen had 
mistaken conjectures for actualities. 

In Lord Byron and his Detractors (1906), edited by Sir 
John Murray and purporting to answer Astarte, an anony- 
mous writer (believed to be the late Mr. E. H. Pember, K.C.) 
goes so far as to admit that “it is within the bounds of 
possibility that Byron tempted his sister, though more in 
mockery than aught else.”” The same writer, referring to 
the “‘ reformation ” spoken of in Byron’s letter of May 17, 
1819 (Byron Mystery, p. 234), argues that “it refers only to 
a consciousness of inclination to yield,” not to “the final 
criminal act ” (ibid., p. 161). 

Finally, in the Nineteenth Century for August 1921 
(p. 207), Lord Ernle writes that after reading Lady Love- 
lace’s edition of Astarte it is less easy to maintain the inno- 
cence of Byron and Augusta Leigh, and that the charge of 
incest is materially strengthened by Byron’s letters to Lady 
Melbourne. 

No one will refuse tribute to Lord Byron’s good qualities 
—his genius, his generosity, his sacrificing his life in a good 
cause; but that his faults should be condoned on that account 
and the blame laid upon the innocent, isdenied. Miss Mayne 
has depicted Lady Byron in her recent book, The Life and 
Letters of Lady Noel Byron; some will admire her character, 
others will not. The charge of dissimulation and hypocrisy 
may, it is hoped, be disregarded in the light of present 
evidence. As to the coldness and hardness with which she 
is charged, it will not be forgotten that at the age of twenty- 
three Lady Byron passed through an ordeal such as we may 
hope has not often fallen to the lot of a woman of that age— 
an experience which cannot have failed to leave a life-long 
mark upon her. The readers of Miss Mayne’s book will 
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not deny that Lady Byron’s life was one of generous and 
constant self-sacrifice. Among those who knew her best, 
one has given evidence of her character which will be no 
unsure guide. Dr. Lushington, the eminent Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty and Dean of Arches, wrote thus of 
Lady Byron at the time of her daughter’s last illness in 
1852 (Byron Mystery, p. 152): 


‘Tf there be a wonderful person in this world, it is Lady 
N. B. Her energy of mind, her bodily exertions, the strength 
of her affections, the cool decision of her judgment—all 
increase instead of diminishing by the continued severity of 
the trial. I am in boundless admiration of her—of her heart, 
intellect, and governed mind. Most brightly she shines in 
this dark shade of affliction.” 

JouN C. Fox 


THE DEFINITION OF “THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE” OF 1926—WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN ? 


On November 18, 1926, was issued the famous definition of 
the British Empire by Lord Balfour, who, with the Prime 
Ministers of the Dominions, formed a Committee of the 
Imperial Conference to deal with the question of inter- 
Imperial relations. Their deliberations occupied three 
weeks, and the status of the Dominions was defined as 
follows: 


“They are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely asso- 
ciated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


It is a very ingenious attempt to define a world-wide 
congeries of States—some, so to speak, in their teens, others 
glorying in the heyday buoyancy of youth, but all resting 
placidly in an envious world under the protecting eye of 
the British Fleet. Constitutional lawyers like Professor 
A. Berriedale Keith and Sir John Marriott expressed grave 
doubts about the implications involved; many authorities, 
including Lord Balfour himself, denied that any change was 
made by the definition, while the great body of thinking 
persons said they did not mind as long as the common 
allegiance to the Crown was safeguarded. Mr. Bruce of 
Australia said the definition clarified the situation, Mr. 
Mackenzie King of Canada called it a great Charter of Liberty, 
and General Hertzog hailed it as a new Charter of Freedom 
and a fresh Declaration of Independence. In South Africa 
it created enormous interest, and the belief is still prevalent 
amongst a section of the population that a Republic can 
now be proclaimed whenever they wish. Even General 
Hertzog argued in Parliament that South Africa might 
remain neutral if Britain went to, or became involved in, 
war! Generally speaking, except in South Africa, where 
the Flag question and the German Treaty have kept racial 
sores open, there has been no interest taken in the question 
beyond discussions of an academic nature. 

But one point of curiosity has been quietly canvassed 
a good deal: Who was the main constructor or builder of 
this fabric of words—of this attempt to define the Empire? 
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It is generally considered that Lord Balfour himself can lay 
claim to this honour, but there are other claimants in the 
field. I fear we must rule out the theoretical Repub- 
lican, General Hertzog, though he was acclaimed in South 
Africa as the bringer-back of the definition and of complete 
independence. It is too succinct in style for him, and he 
never would spontaneously have used the words “‘ Empire ” 
or “‘Crown.” The Irish Free State attribute the result to 
Mr. O’Higgins, for, they urge, he got practically every 
essential declaration in the Report, and it was a great 
triumph for him. It is possible, of course, that it was a 
brilliant piece of team-work, each Prime Minister con- 
tributing his aspect of the case, and the Chairman, Lord 
Balfour, welding them together. We can well imagine 
General Hertzog, burning with local patriotic fervour, 
insisting that “they are equal in status, and in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs’; while Mr. Mackenzie King of Canada 
would lay stress on their being ‘‘ autonomous communities,” 
and be strongly supported by Ireland. Australia and New 
Zealand would insist on a “common allegiance to the 
Crown” and “within the British Empire,’ while New- 
foundland, with the modesty becoming its years, would 
quietly slip in the “ British Commonwealth of Nations” as a 
gentle sop to their friends in the United States of America. 
It is a beautiful picture of love and amity upon which one 
would like to dwell, but alas! we have no authority to say 
that such was the case. Neither can we ascribe any of the 
renown to the permanent officials. However deep may be 
their historic learning, or nimble their adaptable brains, 
they are merely advisers of the Ministers, who absorb and 
retransmute as their own the ablest and most apt advice. 
As no member of the Committee has deemed it wise to 
forgo his share in the building of this constitutional arch, 
we must then attribute the result to team-work—to the 
Imperial afflatus that inspired the Prime Ministers from the 
seven seas—and Lord Balfour. 

But the matter does not end here. Is the Definition 
itself original—the pure, unalloyed, practical inspiration of 
our Imperial statesmen? It is not, according to certain 
claims. The first to assign to it a remote and almost Divine 
origin is the distinguished economist, Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, 
in his Empire Restored, published in 1927. That his remarks 
are not captious may be assumed from the fact that he 
delivered most of his book as lectures to the Philip Stott 
College, and that he was Secretary to the Tariff Commission 
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from 1903 to 1917, when he became Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Mr. Hewins accordingly speaks 
with considerable authority. ‘This Definition of what 
the Empire actually is has an interesting and even romantic 
history,” he writes. He says that it arose in connection 
with the preferential movement. ‘“‘The problem was 
not to work out a new Constitution for the Empire, 
but to discover what the Empire is, and to state that 
in a sufficiently definite form without attempting to draw up 
any formal constitution. The key to the actual definition 
of the Empire was found in the study of the constitu- 
tion of the Benedictine Order. Its influence in England 
was for many centuries immense; to a very large extent it 
moulded the country, and England in its secular institutions 
reflects the Benedictine spirit probably better than any other 
country in the world. Twenty years ago I was discussing 
the analogies between the affairs of the British Empire and 
the Benedictine Constitution with Cardinal Gasquet. The 
monasteries of St. Benedict were autonomous institutions, 
independent of external interference,” and Mr. Hewins then 
proceeds to quote statements as to the history and constitu- 
tion of the Order andits voguein England. “It was plainfrom 
these conversations with Cardinal Gasquet that the means of 
defining accurately what was the constitution of the British 
Empire had been found. This subject was discussed with 
Lord Balfour, who repeatedly put the definition of the 
relations of Great Britain and the Dominions into his 
speeches, amongst which may specially be mentioned 
one delivered at the Albert Hall on May 23, 1911. 
When Lord Balfour gave expression to this definition 
in his speeches it was at once recognized as an accurate 
statement of the position of affairs. It must be pointed 
out emphatically that this definition was not an invention 
of a new formula, but the discovery of what had always 
existed, although it was obscured and even forgotten in the 
eighteenth century, with disastrous consequences to the 
Empire as it then was.” 

This practically means that Lord Balfour, who alone of 
all the members of the Committee was gifted with a detached, 
well-read, and philosophic mind, had an historic ideal in 
view—that of the Benedictine Order of the Roman Catholic 
Church which played such a dominant part in the history of 
Britain for a thousand years. Accordingly he moulded the 
minds of his colleagues and their individual aspirations along 
a well-trod path with the glamour of a heavenly light into 
the rediscovery and expression of an old, into what appeared 
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anew, formula. Verily there is nothing new under the sun. 
But was Lord Balfour himself conscious that he was express- 
ing and adapting the Benedictine Constitution to that of 
Great Britain? If so, one would expect to hear at least 
indirectly from so chivalrous a man some expression of his 
indebtedness to the Order for its aid in defining the inter- 
relations of our Empire. But there has been no sign of 
that. Or was his mental equipment so saturated with an 
accepted knowledge of this practical working definition that 
it became part and parcel of himself, as it were, to such an 
extent that if a charge of plagiarism were raised against 
him, he himself would become an instance of plagiarism— 
the accumulated quintessence of the best of the past? It 
is a fertile field of study, but we must not pursue it. Suffice 
it to say that Mr. Hewins has no doubt of the origin of the 
definition, and he musters quotations and arguments in 
proof of his contention. I have quoted Mr. Hewins wherever 
brevity allowed, and I shall conclude with another quotation. 
‘““'We can see, therefore, that the definition of the British 
Empire, as now adopted, not only has an age-long history 
behind it, but that it has proved to be the most fruitful 
constitutional conception that the world has ever seen, and 
we may be certain that as long as the British Empire can 
act, in its parts, in conformity with it, it will stand the test 
of all storms.” Such then is the view of Mr. Hewins. It is 
not my intention to go into the merits of these claims, or to 
point out in favour of Lord Balfour and his Imperial team 
that they compressed into fewer than fifty words what Mr. 
Hewins takes pages to make clear in his book. 

But a newer and a more precise claim has now come to 
light, after slumbering in the dust of conflict for a century 
and a half. It is appropriate to the situation and the 
circumstances, for it concerns the United States of America 
at the time when their “fathers” of the New England 
States went to war with Britain in defence of their claims. 
It is not clearly expressed in the high-flown terms of the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, but within a quarter of 
a century later, when the dust of battle was laid and only 
ill feeling remained, James Madison gave it clear expression. 
Has this statement ever been brought to the notice of 
Colonial Ministers by their advisers and historical experts? 
Did Lord Balfour, who visited the United States officially, 
ever see it? Or was it brought to his notice before or at the 
meeting of the Imperial Conference? A quarter of a century 
after the Declaration of Independence—about 1800—James 
Madison wrote: 
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“‘ The fundamental principle of the Revolution was that 
the Colonies were co-ordinate members with each other and 
with Great Britain, of an Empire united by a common executive 
sovereign. The legislative power was maintained to be as com- 
plete in each American Parliament as in the British Parliament. 
And the royal prerogative was in force in each Colony by virtue 
of its acknowledging the King for its executive magistrate, as it 
was in Great Britain by virtue of a like acknowledgement there. 
A denial of these principles by Great Britain, and the assertion 
of them by America, produced the Revolution.” 


This extract is given by Professor R. L. Schuyler, of 
Columbia University, in his Parliament and the British Empire, 
just published (1929), and though he modestly does not 
make the claim, he writes: ‘There is no denying the 
resemblance between the imperial ideas of the American 
patriots of 1774 and those expressed by the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, and the temptation is strong, especially for 
an American, to hail James Wilson and Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams as ‘fathers’ of the present British Com- 
monwealth.” He also quotes Dr. Randolph Greenfield 
Adams, in his Political Ideas of the American Revolution, as 
saying: “This is in short the whole essence of the theory 
of ‘imperial partnership,’ of the ‘commonwealth of nations,’ 
or whatever other term one chooses to employ to express 
the relationship actually existing between Great Britain 
and the Dominions at the beginning of the twentieth century.” 
It is a remarkable fact that the principles against which 
we fought a seven years’ war, in which we were beaten, 
became a century and a half later the corner-stone of the 
constitutional fabric of the British Empire. Madison’s 
words, after more than a century, cover all the essential 
facts of the Definition in some seventy words without three 
weeks’ discussion by the Prime Ministers of the Empire and 
Lord Balfour. In view of the growing good relations between 
Great Britain and the United States, should we, if this is so, 
not chivalrously acknowledge our debt to her patriots, whose 
experience and foresight have so tardily been recognized ? 

Or is this another instance like that of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in his official peace and disarmament pilgrimage to 
the United States? The Canadian Press maintained that he 
had never heard of the Rush-Bagot Treaty—which was made 
after the war of 1812 and has secured peace ever since over 
the three-thousand-mile frontier—until the Prime Minister of 
Canada told him about it on his return from his conversations 
with President Hoover. Hue GuNN 
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ROBBERY AS A FINE ART 


I was rung up the other day by a friend who is a composer 
of music. He told me, with some natural agitation, that he 
was about to be robbed, and asked me if I would help him 
to defend his property. When I suggested that he had better 
go to his local police station, he replied that the robbery 
he had to fear was by a Bill in Parliament. “Oh, but,” 
I said, “you are a poor man; you are, besides, a worker; 
further, you practise anart. The Socialists are in office: they 
protect the poor; they represent the worker; they patronize 
the arts; you have nothing to fear. Now, if you had been 
a capitalist...” 

He was not in the least comforted by these reassurances, 
and implored me to study the Musical Copyright Bill, 
which has been read a second time in the House of Commons. 
I like to oblige a friend, and besides, I draw a guinea or two 
from copyrights myself, so I went into the matter, and now 
offer the readers of the National Review the briefest sort of 
summary of what has been done and what is proposed; if 
any have patience to follow me so far they will see (I promise 
them) the significance and the importance of the story. 

The composer, then, never chose to write music in order 
to make a fortune; but rather, it may be imagined, because 
it was his bent or genius. In former times he might have 
been the organist of a cathedral, or might have belonged to 
the court of a prince. We are accustomed to despise such 
dependence in these democratic days, and yet, if he had 
security, and were left to himself a good deal, and could 
count on breeding and discernment in his patron, the 
musician then, after all, may not have been so unfortunate 
as he has since become. But those days faded, to be followed 
by commercial times, when the writer of music sought, and 
obtained, from the law protection for the product of his 
pen. He could sell or refuse to sell his works in the market, 
either outright or by way of a royalty on every copy sold 
by his publisher, and he was protected from pirates by the 
law of copyright. Not only was he protected in his own 
country, but by international convention in most other 
countries as well. Thus a trade grew up in printed music, 
from which the successful composer could reckon on some 
security of income. 

It will be noted that the composer had the same rights 
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of property in his music as an author in his book or a painter 
in his picture; he could sell or let his work for hire; he had, 
in fact, freedom of contract. 

The first invasion of these rights was made in a rather 
curious way. When the first Berne Convention on copyright 
was held in 1886 the only mechanical way of reproducing 
music was by “musical boxes and Barbary organs.” As the 
making of these instruments was a Swiss industry, and as 
the trespass they made on musical copyright was trifling, 
it was agreed that mechanical reproduction of musical airs 
should be no infringement. Thus the little squatter was 
allowed to set up his shack in a neglected corner of the 
composer’s garden; but presently he began to experiment 
with perforated rolls, discs, and cylinders, and by 1899 these 
encroachments had become so ominous that they came into 
the English Courts. It was then decided by Mr. Justice 
Stirling (Boosey v. Whight, 1899) that the reproduction of 
musical works by these instruments did not infringe the 
composers’ copyright as defined in the Copyright Act, 1842. 
Thus the squatters got a legal status and began to set up 
their factories; but as the thing was manifestly unjust, 
the Berne Convention was revised (at Berlin in 1908) to give 
composers protection against these mechanical devices. 
England signed the Convention, and in due course a Committee 
was set up by the Board of Trade to bring the English law 
into line. The gramophone-makers pleaded that they were 
a young industry which deserved to be encouraged—at the 
expense of the composer. If they had pleaded to be allowed 
to buy wood and metal at a nominal rate for their gramo- 
phones, I do not suppose that their case would have been 
treated quite so sympathetically, but property in a work of 
music was something less tangible. The committee, indeed, 
recognized the justice of the composers’ case, and proposed 
to honour the International Convention; but the House of 
Commons took a different view, and in Section 19 of the 
Copyright Act, 1911, curtailed the composers’ rights in the 
interests of the gramophone-makers. Instead of being 
allowed to drive their own bargain, the composers were 
allowed only a flat rate, which was fixed at 24 per cent. for 
the first two years, and for afterwards at 5 per cent. ‘“‘on the 
ordinary retail price of the contrivance,” i.e. the gramophone 
record. 

Now, consider the case. When the composer was allowed to 
make a free bargain, as in sheet music, he usually got from 
the publisher a royalty of at least 124 per cent. on the price 
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of the sheet of music, which might be sold at 2s.; on the 
gramophone disc, if it cost 3s. 6d., the royalty (at 5 per cent.) 
worked out at 24d.* If the record was cheaper, so the 
royalty diminished, until it reached the minimum of a “ half- 
penny for each separate musical work.” 

But this sum does not belong to the composer; if the 
publisher has rights in the work he also gets his share, and 
if there are words the author has his quota. 

Thus it is stated in the Report of the Board of Trade 
Committee 7: 


“‘The royalty on sheet music goes wholly to the composer 
or to the composer and author, as the case may be. 

“The royalty paid by the manufacturer of records is 
commonly divided as follows: The publisher or some Society 
takes as a fee for collection 10 per cent., and the balance is 
divided as to 40 per cent. to the composer, 30 per cent. to 
the author, and 30 per cent. to the publisher. Although no 
very satisfactory evidence was given on the point, it appeared 
that on a large percentage of records the royalty averages 
less than one penny per work.” 


Forty per cent. of one penny on a record is a poor return 
for the loss of a royalty of 10 to 12} per cent. on two shillings, 
the price of sheet music. 

The ultimate measure of justice done by the Board of 
Trade in 1928 was to raise the statutory royalty from 
5 to 64 per cent. on the ordinary retail selling price of the 
“contrivance,” and the minimum royalty from one half- 
penny to three farthings. 

In 1927 one of the principal gramophone companies 
paid in dividends £760,015 15s. 1d., or 40 per cent., less 
income-tax, after writing off large sums for debenture 
payments, and reserve and sinking funds. It would be unfair 
to say that these profits were made out of the composer; I 
should put the case no higher than this—that the gramo- 
phone companies are in a strong enough position to make 
their own bargains without the assistance of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Our composers, then, being deprived of their main source 
of income in this way, turned to almost all that was left to 


* For smaller fractions of a penny a farthing was allowed by an open-handed 
House of Commons. 
t+ Board of Trade Copyright Royalty (Mechanical Musical Instruments) 
Inquiry Report of Committee, 1928, Cmd. 3122, p. 8. 
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them, their right in the performance of their music. This 
right is long established by law, and is essentially the same 
right as a dramatist enjoys in the performance of his 
plays; but in the case of music it was commonly pirated, 
for the reason that individual composers found it impossible 
to keep an eye on all the concert-halls and hotels in the 
kingdom. For that same reason the composers of France 
had formed themselves into a society for their own protection, 
and had their branch to protect their rights in this country. 
Following this example, the Performing Right Society was 
formed in 1914, its members being those publishers, authors, 
and composers who had sufficient interest in the matter to 
make it worth their while. 

Sir Martin Conway, who really ought to know better, 
described that Society as “‘ a tyrannous and benighted body, 
that sat like a vampire upon the carcass of composition, and 
was injurious in its effect upon the composers, and unfair in 
its treatment of the public.” * As among its members are 
Professor Granville Bantock, Sir Frederic Cowen, Frederick 
Delius, Sir Edward Elgar, and Sir Edward German, it can 
hardly be that the composers regard it as an enemy; and as 
a matter of fact, when the considerable expenses of collection 
are paid, the sum-total of what is left is handed over to those 
members to whom the money rightfully belongs. ‘‘ The 
sales of sheet music,” says Mr. Ansell (one of its composer 
members), “have been reduced very seriously, and I do not 
know where the composer would be to-day if he were not 
able to derive the compensating revenue from other sources. 
Without the society and the splendid work it does, there 
would be no effective means of turning performing rights to 
account. Until it was formed, I, like many others, received 
nothing at all in this direction.” =| As for its methods of 
collection, the Hotel Review, Restawrant Gazette, and Catering 
News, looking at the question from the point of view of the 
‘consumer ”’ of music, was “ satisfied that the fees charged 
by the society . . . represent no more than a fair charge 
which their licence confers upon music users.” 

So much, then, for the composer’s last source of income. 
He was not to be allowed to enjoy it. The best method of 
robbery, nowadays, is not by breaking the law, but by using 
it. The method is well understood. You first, by organized 
propaganda, persuade Parliament that you speak in the 


* Hansard, vol. 232, no. 41, c. 908. 
+ Quoted by Sir G. Hurst in the course of his speech against the Musical 
Copyright Bill, ibid., cs. 888-9. 
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name of the people; then you disguise your purpose in the 
shape of a Bill, and get it pushed through the House of 
Commons. If you are able to intimidate the House of 
Lords, the thing is done. 

Take, as our pertinent example, the Musical Copyright 
Bill, debated in the House of Commons on November 22nd 
last. It was moved by Mr. W. M. Adamson, a member of 
the Labour Party, and seconded by Mr. Compton, another 
Socialist, received the blessing of the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, was read a second time without a division, and 
referred to a Select Committee. Mr. Adamson, in his speech, 
quite bluntly described how pressure had been brought on 
the House of Commons: 


6c 


. within the last few weeks it has been borne upon 
them [hon. members] with a considerable amount of force 
that aggrieved individuals, private organizations, disgruntled 
societies, were giving their opinions to members as to how 
this Act (the Copyright Act, 1911) operated to their disad- 
vantage . . . it may have been borne upon members that 
not only city, town, and urban authorities, but private 
organizations—and private individuals—were all giving of 
their protestations. . . .” 


That is what is called “lobbying,” and there are only a 
few members of the House of Commons who have the 
courage to stand against it. It is, of course, done, as Mr. 
Adamson said, 


“for the betterment of that tired feeling in these things 
that make life happier and better for the great masses of our 
population.” 


Hard cases brought tears to the eyes of a sympathetic 
House—little village concerts, charity performances, muni- 
cipalities providing music for soulful citizens, all suffering 
cruelly from the extortions of the Performing Right Society. 
Mr. W. R. Smith, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, almost wept as he told the story of a troupe of 
minstrels, artisans, in his own constituency (the City of 
(Norwich) giving an entertainment in aid of a children’s 
hospital called after Jenny Lind. 

Far be it from me to say anything against these good 
volunteers in charitable causes; but I put it to Mr. Smith: 
Does he argue that composers should be compelled by law to 
subscribe to any or every charity? 
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Hard cases make bad laws, and I distrust the snuffle and 
whine of such canting speeches. There are, no doubt, cases 
of innocent trespass by ignorant performers who feel them- 
selves injured when asked to pay for what they mistook for 
common property. But those who are really pulling the 
strings of this confiscatory Bill are neither the poor nor the 
public, but the mercenary millionaires of Mayfair, its 
restaurant, hotel, and dance-hall companies, organized as the 
International Council of Music Users, Limited. Their profits 
are probably sufficient to buy up all the composers in the 
country, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Do not let us make the mistake that the Socialists repre- 
sent the poor; innocently or otherwise, they also work for 
Capitalism. 

But to return to the Musical Copyright Bill, it pro- 
poses no less than this—that in place of his performing 
right in a piece of music the composer shall receive— 
twopence! 

The Bill begins by putting upon the composer and publisher 
the obligation of printing on the face of the music a notice 
that the performing right is reserved. If that is omitted 
even from one copy, property in the music is lost, and then 
comes Clause 3: 


‘“*  . . the proof by any person who is in lawful possession of 
a copy lawfully marked as aforesaid . . . that he had paid 
the prescribed fee in respect of such copy shall be conclusive 
evidence of the right of that person to perform the work in 
public.” 


The fee is twopence. If the music is a symphony by Sir 
Edward Elgar or Mr. Ernest Bryson or Frederick Delius, 
or the latest scrap of jazz music—no matter. For twopence 
paid on one copy, the right is transferred to the possessor of 
that copy to play that music in public for ever and ever. 
For twopence, as Sir Gerald Hurst pointed out, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation can perform to millions of listeners 
a work which may have cost years to produce and hundreds 
of pounds to print. 

So much for Socialist patronage of the arts. “‘ He shall 
not,” says the Bill of the composer, “ be entitled to demand 
any payment other than a fee not exceeding twopence per 
published copy, payable by any person who demands a copy, 
upon the purchase or supply of each published copy.” 

The Bill has had one result which almost justifies it; it 
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has stung Mr. George Bernard Shaw to a defence of property. 
Mr. Shaw is getting on: In The Applecart he defends Royalty; 
in The Times he defends Royalties. He will soon be the 
complete Conservative. 

t is generally assumed that ridicule will prevent this 
robbery; I am not so sure. Those who promote such spolia- 
tions are clever. They will propose some plausible 
compromise, as for example: 


* Whether 2d. a copy isa fair charge for performing rights 
is a matter which the Select Committee will, no doubt, 
investigate, in spite of Mr. Shaw’s apparent desire to stifle 
this inquiry by ridicule.” * 


If the House of Lords does not show courage and vigilance, 
we shall have some plausible compromise: Sir Edward Elgar 
will be allowed a shilling instead of twopence for the perpetual 
licence to perform his next symphony. 

What the composers should have in justice is a Bill to 
restore to them complete freedom in the dispdsition of their 
own property, so that they can make their own contracts 
with the gramophone companies. As things are at present, 
they are compelled by law to work for rich corporations at a 
mere fraction of the market value of their labour. The 
singer can make his own bargain; so can the instrumentalist; 
Why not the composer—the true source of all beauty and 
power in music? 

It is, by the bye, a curious position that the composer is 
prevented by law from earning a fair livelihood by his com- 
positions, and is condemned by the critics as an “‘ Amateur” 
if he dares to make his living in any other way. It was 
anciently supposed of the bird of paradise that he had no 
feet because he lived always on the wing, sipping honey 
from flowers. So with the musical composer; he must have 
no means of support but the ethereal reverberations of his 
own melody. If he does not conspicuously thrive on this 
diet, it confirms our lofty-minded critics in their opinion 
that music must be written abroad to be worthy of their 
distinguished ears. What, then, is the poor devil of a com- 
poser to do? Let him make the only sort of composition 
left to him—a composition with his creditors. 

There is, obviously, a wider interest in this story. What 
has now been attempted on the composer might be the fate 


* Letter to The Times by Mr. J. Russell Pickering, Secretary, International 
Council of Music Users, Limited, December 4, 1929. 
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of any minority whose earnings or property attract the 
rapacity of some politically powerful interest. It can all 
be engineered—the preliminary propaganda; the services of 
demagogues in and out of Parliament; the “ sob-stuff”’; 
infinite variations on an old theme: 


““* Convey’ the wise it call. ‘Steal!’ foh! a fico for the 
phrase.” 


Tan D. CoLvin 
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HUMOUR IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


It is among the chief consolations of humanity that, even 
in the most difficult and desperate circumstances, it is 
impossible to eradicate the deep-seated optimism that is 
instinctive and universal. In all the various stages between 
suffering and tedium, as wisdom has taught that we 
should look on life, there exists the saving grace of humour. 
The sense of the ridiculous and the desire for laughter 
can never be extinguished. The citizen of Russia, who 
for some inscrutable reasons has been selected as the subject 
for experiment for the new social order which is designed 
to bring happiness to all mankind, has, himself, perhaps the 
most wretched existence that has ever been known. Even 
the blood-stained terrorists of Moscow, who have, in their 
struggle against the entire world, been responsible for 
this wretchedness and who themselves have no understand- 
ing of the joy of life, have never been able completely to 
extinguish the natural humour of Ivan. Truly enough, 
the laughter in Russia is often that wrung from the very 
bitterness of spirit, but it is at any rate laughter, and en- 
lightening as to the sort of humour of the condemned 
criminal. Not only the ordinary citizen but even officials 
of comparatively high standing never know what the next 
day may bring forth. The old proverb that a good con- 
science is the best sedative is now, as is a great deal of other 
wisdom, merely reminiscent of the former régime. For 
in these times no one can have a good conscience, because 
the most just man can scarcely avoid sinning seventy times 
seven times against the regulations and restrictions whose 
number is legion. In addition, multitudinous unwritten 
laws exist in the minds of the commissars. 

Yet, in spite of all terror and deprivations, the sense 
of the comic is not yet quite dead. Even with an empty 
stomach, fortunately the Russian can appreciate the 
ludicrous, and it is well that he can thus relieve the bitterness 
in his soul. 

As the Communistic régime lives in a continual state 
of fear of foes both within and without, suspicion is 
invariably entertained of any sort of public entertainment 
or exhibition that has not a definite political purpose; and 
the methods by which communistic ideals are themselves 
propagated are not without their humorous aspect. The 
childlike naiveté of the caricaturists, and the pamphlets 
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and brochures which are given gratuitously to both Red 
soldiers and citizens, does not prevent it being considered 
almost high treason to look upon them from that point of 
view. Every railway station—indeed, every public place— 
has, too, its own special political agitator attached, and 
this individual works himself into a frenzy in giving forth 
to the faithful and to all others what he is paid to say, but 
of which he does not often understand the meaning. One 
refrain he does understand—that with which he invariably 
finishes every speech, ‘“ Death to the blood-sucking 
capitalists.”” With such a type it is impossible, of course, 
to argue, but his assumption of the réle of saviour and pastor 
of the people, his parrot-like repetition of communistic 
catch-words and phraseology, and his perpetual misunder- 
standing of foreign expressions used in the preaching of 
the gospel, is very ludicrous in itself. When, as not in- 
frequently happens, some bold spirit ventures to ask some 
question, the expounder of salvation assumes the mantle 
that more properly belongs to a variety artiste and the 
meeting degenerates into mere buffoonery; but at the same 
time it is well for the questioner to be careful, for he is liable 
to lay himself open to the charge of being a counter- 
revolutionary. The Red soldier himself is never free from 
the torrents of eloquence poured out by these agitators. 
From the time he is mobilized, at the depots, at the railway 
stations, in the trains, in back areas, and even in the front 
line, he is deluged with revolutionary oratory, and this 
continues until he dies, and even then his virtues as a 
warrior against capitalism are declaimed over his grave! 

Public entertainments are always permitted if they 
have any definite value from the political point of view. 
But even then opportunity for caricaturing the existing state 
of affairs is not missed, and provided that such caricatures do 
not offend any particular people or individuals, official notice 
is not usually taken. 

The author himself saw the following incidents which 
illustrate this. In Kurgan a clown asked among the audience 
for a cigarette and obtained one quite easily. He then 
requested a match, which it took a walk three times round 
the theatre to obtain. He lighted his cigarette, whereupon 
all the staff, artistes and band, rushed at him to ask for a 
light. He demanded tickets for matches before he would 
let anyone take a light from his cigarette, and everyone 
produced a ticket of some sort. He then formed them 
up in a queue and carefully scrutinized each ticket as he 
gave a light to each in turn. This piece of foolery was 
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used to serve as an introduction for the local agitator to 
deliver himself on the economic situation in Russia! 

On the other hand, in Omsk another clown related the 
following, which was received with roars of laughter. On 
coming on to the stage he was asked by another man where 
he had been. ‘In heaven,” he replied, “where I asked 
St. Peter to help me as life was so bad in Russia. St. Peter 
referred me to Elijah, who possessed a chariot and horses 
with which he might assist. On addressing myself to 
Elijah, I was asked what was the matter and how things 
were faring in Russia. I replied that food, houses, land, 
horses and carts, and everything else were requisitioned by 
Government. ‘In that case,’ said Elijah, ‘I cannot help 
you, in that my horses and chariot would be requisitioned 
too; but go to Moses, who is very wise and may be able 
to do something.’ I went to Moses and asked him to 
help me. Moses asked me why I was complaining about 
Russia, that it was the first complaint he had had from there, 
and who was I? I replied, ‘A Russian, of course.’ ‘Qh, 
then,’ said Moses, ‘I understand. I can’t do anything for 
you. All my people are splendidly situated there.’ ” 

The clown in question was arrested and awarded imprison- 
ment for one month—the charge being, “uttering state- 
ments offensive to a whole nation.” 

A good many jests circulate as to how well the Communist 
Party looks after its own members, and the dignitaries 
concerned usually bear these with equanimity. Not seldom 
a variety performance commences by the clown telling the 
audience that he will guarantee to pick out any member 
of the Communist Party who may be in the house. Going 
round he points to some individual, who on admitting his 
party membership asks how he knew. ‘ Because no one 
else could wear such good boots or such a good coat,” is 
the type of reply. Even peasants from out-of-the-way 
districts have the same “scent”? for the Communist. It 
was not only Semitic features by any means that was the 
certificate of the party membership. A pun was made 
on the word “ tavarish,” meaning comrade—“ tavarishe ” 
being often used. This latter, the plural of “ tavarish,” 
means also “search for goods.” The well-known decree 
No. 1 of Lenin’s legislative code which relates to private 
property has evoked the commentary: “ What is thine 
is mine. What’s mine does not concern you.” 

The famous letters R.S.F.S.R. (Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic) have many variations—for instance— 
“Rusky sahar foont sto roublay” (‘‘ Russian sugar one 
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hundred roubles a pound ’’), people remarking that even this 
is untrue, as it is not obtainable for even five thousand 
roubles ; or “‘ Rousskaya svinya federkayet svoym rhulum ” 
—‘*The Russian pig has his nose in the dirt.” 

In certain parts of Russia, like the south or in Siberia, 
where the régime has changed several times, there is among 
the peasants a humorous uncertainty as to how to address 
the various individuals he meets when he comes on a visit 
to town from some far distant village. He is anxious for 
news to take back and retail and is very fond of talking 
politics. By a skilful combination of titles he endeavours 
not to offend anyone. He has to avoid treading on the 
toes of monarchist, democratic republican, and communist, 
so he usually begins ‘‘Gospodeen tavarish ’—‘“‘ Lord 
comrade,” or “ Vashe prevoshoditalstoo uva shayemy 
tavarish ’—‘‘ Your excellency, honoured comrade,” at the 
same time scratching his head and waiting patiently for 
the effect of his address, being ever ready to excuse himself 
for his ignorance of the situation, and to point out that 
he lives far out in the country and is not au courant with 
the situation. “I am a poor, ignorant man.” While very 
anxious, he is not “looking for trouble,” and as far as possible 
avoids any Government officials like the plague. When he 
does come in contact with them his attitude towards them 
may be summed up as follows. “God bless all those in 
office—for my part I will give them my pood of wheat, for 
whether they are Red or White, they are all hungry.” 
In any event, the peasant can scarcely be blamed for his 
ignorance as to whether he has to deal with White, Red, or 
Green, because sometimes even the town-dweller did not 
know until the following morning which party had emerged 
victorious from the street-fighting of the previous night, 
and he himself is compelled to address the soldier who 
is firing promiscuously with a good deal of diplomacy, 
always endeavouring to find out tactfully the political 
complexion of the addressee. 

In the first year of the revolution even the soldier himself 
did not know why and for whom he was fighting, and on 
being questioned was wont to reply, “It does not much 
matter provided one fires and warms one’s rifle, by which 
means one can warm one’s hands.” The revolutionary 
soldier in the beginning was an interesting type. Often 
he stole the cordite from his cartridges to sell and replaced 
the bullet. At other times he felt himself called upon to 
test the nerves of passers by shooting past them, and if 
content with the result expressed his admiration. As a 
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protector of the community at large and especially the 
poor he felt it incumbent upon him to divide the goods 
of the rich. The contents of shops and warehouses were 
ruthlessly cleaned out, and in working hard for hours at 
this agreeable occupation he often forgot to appropriate 
his own share. But the severe discipline that has since 
been introduced into the Red Army has now absolved him 
from these pleasant duties! He has now only to obey 
orders. No wonder that military service is again felt as a 
heavy burden, and this in spite of the manifold privileges that 
are granted to ‘‘the advance-guard of the world revolution.” 

When mobilized in these times, Ivan tells stories of every 
sort of obscure disease from which he suffers. He speaks 
of family affairs which make his presence in the village 
absolutely necessary. With tears in his eyes he pleads 
how his help cannot advance the victory of the proletariat 
by a single hour. And when all these pleas avail him not 
and he is forced to serve, he at once looks round for a means 
of escape. In various periods of the revolution the number 
of deserters has attained enormous proportions. Out-of- 
the-way villages were crowded with comrades who found 
both work and protection there. Sometimes these deserters 
preferred the life of a bandit without the supervision of a 
commissar, stealing and looting independently. The various 
penalties and proclamations against desertion had little 
or no effect. The Soviet Government had a very nice 
judgment as to whether these deserters could be rounded 
up by force or whether it would be more expedient to adopt 
other measures. In the latter case, an amnesty was announced 
and all were invited to return to the noble work of promoting 
world revolution. In 1920 a “‘ deserters’ week” was pro- 
claimed and posters were everywhere depicting a soldier 
pursued by his conscience, while the crime of desertion was 
stigmatized in the blackest terms. Deserters were described 
not only as traitors to their own people but also to the 
“oppressed masses” of humanity. They were invited to 
confess their sins and to return during the course of a certain 
specified week, when no action would be taken against them. 
The definite result of these measures was quite satisfactory, 
even if the official figures were somewhat exaggerated ; 
for Ivan’s heart has never been unmoved by the story 
of the prodigal son. In some districts many thousands 
returned to the colours. In one town on the Volga there 
were some twenty thousand repentant sinners. To have 
attempted to have brought back such numbers by force 
would have only had the result of augmenting them. 
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The educational syllabus for the Red soldiers is a very 
comprehensive one and demands a good deal of the talent 
of the schoolmaster from commanding officers and commissars. 
It is no easy task in a small provincial town with but one 
small cinema-hall to ensure two attendances per week on 
the part of every soldier. The problem was usually solved 
by admitting one company to each act of the play ! 

Life in the Red Army, in spite of the severe discipline, 
prohibition of liquor and of cards, is not without its lighter 
side. The musical instruments “‘harmoska”’ and “balalika” 
have their important réle as they had in the old Imperial 
Army, and revolutionary versions of the old songs exist. 

The oaths and rude jests of the old army are now for- 
bidden. When the civil war was at its height and human 
life was very cheap, jokes were of a somewhat grim nature. 
The orthodox priests were terrified at the approach of the 
Red troops, and when a charge of counter-revolution could 
be trumped up against one of them his hours were usually 
numbered. The instance of a priest brought out from a 
Western Siberian village to be shot is typical. On reaching 
a small wood, which was to be the place of execution, the 
victim was invited to say his last prayers, and on completion, 
instead of the bullet he expected, was given twenty-five 
roubles with the remark, ‘‘ Usually batoushka (little father) 
the price for the prayers for the dying is five roubles, but 
we are gentlemen and can afford more.”” Similar mannerisms 
were sometimes apparent in the courts of justice, when it 
was a question of trying prisoners of the White Forces. 
As a volunteer against the Reds the prisoner could only 
expect death, but the verdict was often “‘Go home and 
don’t make such a fool of yourself again.” 

It is an interesting fact that the Russian in general, 
even before the prohibition laws existed, usually adopted 
an attitude of apology for being drunk. In any case, he 
invariably begged pardon in the most courteous manner, 
excusing himself as follows: “I beg your pardon, but I 
am so drunk.” Yet with all this, to be drunk was in itself 
the highest pleasure in life. The enjoyment of a holiday 
was measured entirely by the degree of intoxication attained. 
The drunkard was almost invariably treated with great 
deference and respect, in fact in very much the same way 
as a madman or a soi-disant saint. 

Under Admiral Koltchak’s régime in Siberia this state 
of affairs was sternly forbidden and drunkenness punished 
with twenty strokes with the knout. These measures had 
no very great result, and popular sympathy always remained 
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on the side of the drunkard. There are numerous and 
picturesque phrases in Russian to describe the various phases 
and events of a drinking bout. For the Russian of the 
moujik class, and not always of the moujik class only, 
does not drink as do men of other nations because he likes 
this or that beverage. He drinks with the idea of getting 
drunk, and that in the shortest possible time. Light forms 
of alcohol such as wines and beer do not, therefore, appeal 
to him. Spirits are what he needs. The most despised 
form of liquor is frankly that which is the most non-intoxi- 
cant; and the proudest toast is the well-known “ When 
the German is under the table the Russian is just beginning 
to live.’ The primary cause of the unpopularity of first 
the war against Germany and secondly the Soviet régime 
was the prohibition of liquor that was enforced. With 
shining eyes Ivan would recall the good old days of the 
Government monopoly. For prohibition in Russia virtually 
means that all holidays are abolished. To celebrate a 
name day or Easter without drink is wellnigh impossible. 
During the war with Germany nearly all reserves of alcohol 
in the country did certainly manage to get consumed one 
way or another, including eau de Cologne, methylated spirit, 
and varnish. 

Naturally enough, illicit distilling soon began to meet 
the demand for alcohol, commencing with home-made 
beer, which was strengthened by adding a few tobacco leaves. 
Faute de mieux, even this beer was sufficient to induce some 
sort of hilarity. A local industry for the production of 
*“samogonka ”—pure alcohol—soon followed. In spite of 
every effort made by the authorities, these private distilleries 
are dispersed throughout the whole length and breadth of 
Russia and hundreds of thousands of poods of corn are used. 
A samovar with a pipe attached is often sufficient of a dis- 
tillery to produce something to get drunk on. There have 
been many cases of loss of eyesight and even death through 
this liquor, but this does not alarm Ivan, who considers 
it well worth the risk. Compared to home-brewed alcohol, 
automobile spirit is a luxury. If a motor-car stops, a group 
quickly gathers and begs the chauffeur, if he cannot give 
them some to drink, at least to open the tank and let them 
smell the spirit, which latter request is generally complied 
with. Hearty thanks are rendered for this favour. The 
following came within the personal experience of the author. 
An old man, with a dislocated shoulder which he could put 
in and out at will, turned up at the local hospital and stated 
that as his shoulder had been out for four days it could not 
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be put back unless he had chloroform. After the operation 
he expressed himself as most grateful, not for the putting 
back of his shoulder, but for the intense pleasure given 
him by the narcotic. And once a month subsequently, 
he turned up with his shoulder out, his moderation being 
due to the fact that he had been warned not to put his 
shoulder out too often! 

The better classes have taken to drugs, and this practice 
is scarcely likely to cease while the citizen of Soviet Russia 
needs something to deaden his misery. Nietzsche used to 
say that no one except the English looked for happiness 
in this life. Such quest would be a hopeless enough one 
as far as the Russian is concerned were it not for the effect 
of liquor and drugs! 

The cursing and swearing of the Russian is highly 
metaphorical, especially if he is intoxicated. He wishes 
for his neighbour “ulcers in the throat,” “cholera in the 
abdomen,” and “ anthrax in his gullet.” But he invariably 
prefaces these kindly intentions with “ please,” so they sound 
almost like a series of blessings. It would show a lack 
of self-respect to term anyone a “dog ”’ or a “ pig” without 
inserting some term of politeness in addition. To see two 
Russians quarrelling really gives a truer insight into the 
psychology of the people than travelling uneventfully for 
months from town to town. It is a Russian saying that 
only the man with whom you have quarrelled and been 
drunk can really be your friend. 

The complicated machinery of officialdom, the hazily 
defined spheres of influence of the various Government 
offices, and the mentality of many of the officials who have 
come to the surface in the course of the revolution, all 
lend themselves to infinite caricature. Sometimes one 
encounters an industry and application which are quite 
alien to the Russian character. This is due to the ever- 
threatening sword of Damocles in the shape of the secret 
police, and the fear of accusations of sabotage. Every 
new official at once assumes all “the insolence of office.” 
To show his independence he spits on the floor and throws 
cigarette-ends about. He loses no opportunity of showing 
that he is not only able to sign his name, but also to write 
reports. Again, he feels it incumbent on him to uphold 
his dignity by placing a sentry at the door of his office, 
or if he is not important enough to obtain the services of 
a soldier, at least to have a revolver on his writing-desk. 

But for pretentiousness no one can compete with the 
secret police, who place their sentries on the pavement 
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outside their offices and completely stop pedestrian traffic 
on that side of the street. This pretentiousness does, it is 
true, at times receive severe shocks. The spectacle of 
an ancient Jewess bursting into the office like a tigress 
and upbraiding the President for having stolen her goods 
in the best Western Siberian vocabulary is not typical of 
what usually happens. But on the particular occasion in 
mind the result was that they were returned to her. The 
secret police are wont to console those from whom they 
confiscate gold or silver coin or Czarist notes or other valu- 
ables by informing the owners that it is much better to 
get rid of them than to incur the temptation to speculate 
with them. They take smiling and the victim must perforce 
yield smiling, though he may relieve his feelings subsequently 
by swearing. But the Russian soon forgets his troubles. 
In addition, he is as good a thief as the Government. 
The secret police are continually robbed by their own 
sentries, who disappear leaving polite notes excusing them- 
selves. In fact, one day the Government steals from the 
citizen and on the next the citizen takes back what he can. 
If an honest man gets arrested three times a year, it is 
not uncommon. To arrest and to be arrested is the chief 
revolutionary amusement. There is such a mania for 
arresting that officials frequently arrest each other and 
subsequently release each other simultaneously. Searches 
by night are as common as they were in the days of the 
Czar’s régime, but with this difference. The Czarist police 
looked for arms and political documents. Their Soviet 
successors make money and goods their chief object. The 
victims usually take these searches with equanimity. 
“It is a waste of time your searching by night when I 
ean find nothing by day.” A rich Jew, who was in course 
of being plundered, was asked if he had any more than 
had already been found. He replied, “You can come a 
good many more times without making a poor man of me.” 
In the first year of the Commune, when the preaching 
and practice of the Soviet Gospel rested mainly on the 
Kronstadt sailors, the revolutionary tribunals provided 
many comic interludes. The cross-examination was of 
unprecedented brevity and the verdict often wonderful 
and marvellous. Soviet justice was contained in two 
sentences. ‘‘ Long live the proletariat” and “‘ Down with 
capitalists.” But even then, if the capitalist had a ready 
wit and could swear as volubly and hard as the Baltic 
sailor, his chances of acquittal were quite good. To quote 
legal precedent in the defence was the one fatal error, 
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because that in itself was a matter of counter-revolution. 
Even death sentences were not always taken seriously. 
One prisoner asked to be buried deeply as the subsequent 
Government might dig him out and make a hero of him! 

These manners have certainly now passed away as far 
as the courts are concerned. 

The more humorous scenes are now enacted in the 
registry office. The officiating commissar commences by 
congratulating the couple, at the same time warning them 
against wedlock for too long a period. He is pleased to 
explain that he can oblige them for any period from two 
months upwards, and deprecates the old Russian saying 
that your wife should be treated as your fur, i.e. well 
beaten. He reminds them, too, that he is at their disposal 
for divorce or remarriage ! 

Popular education is taken very seriously and the 
curriculum of the schools aims first at making good revo- 
lutionaries of the children. Instead of the old prayers of 
former times, there are now revolutionary songs. It is 
a charming spectacle to see small boys and girls up to 
six years old singing: “‘ Death to the capitalists,” ‘ Arise, 
workers of the world, and break your chains ”’ ! 

In place of history the lives of Karl Marx, Lassalle, 
Adler, and Liebknecht are studied. Where the portraits of 
the Czar once hung, the walls were first adorned with the 
Semitic profiles of Trotsky (Bronstein), Zinovieff (Appelbaum), 
and Kameneff (Rosenblatt), since removed. 

The old seats of learning have now become “‘ proletarian 
universities.” Everyone has the right to enter. The 
directing bodies, however, first refused to admit any student 
who had not been through the primary schools. The Govern- 
ment stepped in and made knowledge of revolutionary 
history the one qualification. Consequently, anyone who 
could show some acquaintance with the life of Karl Marx 
and other revolutionary heroes can now enter for any 
professional or technical degree, though he may be completely 
ignorant of the elements of education. All protests by the 
teachers that this state of affairs is impossible were without 
result. 

The old Russian worker and moujik, who previously only 
knew how to find himself sufficient food and roll a cigarette, 
has now at his time of life to learn to read, write, and go 
hungry. It can well be imagined that such sacrifice on 
behalf of ‘“‘the workers of the world” does not appeal 
to him! In exchange for sugar, bread, tea, and tobacco, 
he has been given “freedom” and the opportunity of 
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fighting for the “oppressed masses of humanity”! He 
remembers with longing the old days, when in the country 
he could have as much tea and bread as he liked for three 
kopecks, and for five kopecks if he opened his buttons while 
eating! And when, too, for an insignificant sum he could 
buy sickles or shovels instead of merely seeing them depicted 
on the Soviet money and stamps. Ivan used to suspect 
the money of the first revolution because there was only 
a picture of the Duma on it and not “the master of the 
house.” Much more, then, does he not despise the Soviet 
coinage with its printed invitations to all “‘the workers 
of the world.” 

No people in the world are more patient than the Russian 
masses. Under the Czar they waited for better times to 
get rid of the officials. During the first years of the 
revolution they waited for some reaction. ‘*‘ We don’t want 
freedom. We want the Czar.” But the Czar has not 
reappeared. Lenin remained. Now he has gone and they 
wait and hope for a way of escape. They cannot imagine 
how and when it will be found, but they are quite sure 
that some day it will come, either through the intervention 
of God or of some foreign Government. 

It is this invincible optimism that sustains them to-day. 
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WE are losing our sense of proportion regarding the questions 
of housing and slums in Great Britain. Ecclesiastics and 
politicians denounce housing conditions in the United 
Kingdom so recklessly that much discontent, which may be 
divine, or may be revolutionary, is thereby engendered. 
These critics paint the picture so black that it is little 
wonder that foreign observers rashly imagine that our 
country has now become a succession of slum cities, divided 
by strips of so-called rural country, disfigured by advertise- 
ment hoardings and tin huts. 

When a party of French mayors visited Hastings last 
September they were amazed to discover the solidity and 
the comfort of the accommodation provided for the working 
classes in Sussex, both urban and rural. They exclaimed 
at the long stretches of unspoilt country-side through which 
they passed on their journey to London, and marvelled at 
the extent of the London County Council housing estate at 
Downham. 

Our housing conditions still need much improvement, 
and there is urgent need for action to be taken to protect 
our country-side. But do not let us become hysterical in our 
indictment of our own country, for when a careful study is 
made of the real position, it will be found that here, in spite 
of war exhaustion, and the blows to our prosperity delivered 
by the numerous post-war strikes and lock-outs, more has 
been done to provide new houses of good design and to 
clear away our insanitary areas than in any other country 
in the world. 

It might be expected that the United States, with its 
wealth and much-vaunted enterprise, would be easily top 
scorer in the contest for providing good houses. What are 
the facts? This is the view of Mr. Louis H. Pink, a member 
of the New York State Board of Housing, and an active 
housing reformer, who organized the Brooklyn Garden 
Apartments. He recently wrote: 


‘With all the wealth and power and vigour of the United 
States, we are woefully behind in providing decent, sanitary, 
cheerful, liveable dwellings for those who toil. The countries 
of Europe, painfully and slowly rising from the chaos and 
economic discouragement of the World War, are leading 
the way, giving the challenge, accomplishing vastly, while 
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we falter and fail to catch the great vision or clearly see 
the way.” 


In spite of the fact that in New York many millions of 
dollars have been spent during the last eighty years on 
improving dwellings; although there is the Tenement House 
Department with a staff of nearly five hundred, armed with 
every possible legal weapon to enforce the housing laws; 
although housing is indirectly subsidized through tax 
exemption of dwellings for a term of years; nevertheless 
over two million people in New York, over a third of the 
city’s population, still live in the tenements erected before 
the beneficial laws of 1901. The sunlight never reaches 
many of the lower rooms. The dangers from fire in apart- 
ment houses, fifteen stories high, have proved to be appalling. 
The congestion of population in these sunless quarters 
surpasses imagination. Our housing standard in this country 
is eight houses to the acre, or roughly forty persons. There 
are, however, places in London where there are as many 
as forty houses to the acre, or a population of two hundred; 
but in New York there are many instances where there are 
three thousand, and even four thousand, persons to the 
acre living in these multiple dwellings. The air-shaft in 
many old tenements is only twenty-eight inches across. 
Whereas all our rooms in this country have to have access 
to outside light and air, New York has not even yet decided 
to require that no dwelling erected in future should exceed 
two rooms in depth. As it is, the inside rooms in the 
mammoth blocks are entirely cut off from any ventilation 
or fresh air, and there is artificial light in use day and night 
all the year round. 

A gargantuan committee of five hundred and seven 
members has been sitting to consider this and other housing 
evils, and their reports show that American cities are fifty 
years behind British cities in housing conditions. The same 
is true of the agricultural parts of the vast continent, for 
it is estimated that a large majority of the whole American 
population still live in wooden huts. Even in the latest 
housing schemes, supposed to be models to the world, it is 
found that there is a lack of privacy that would be strongly 
resented by the average English artisan. In the latest 
flats now being built in Chicago two families are to be placed 
in each dwelling. They will have separate bedrooms, but 
will have to share the same kitchen, parlour, and bathroom! 

Such outstanding American experts as Mr. Lawrence 
Veiller come regularly to this country in order to study and 
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learn from us, although they disagree in many cases with the 
extravagant policy of subsidies adopted in this country. 
For example, the following criticism of British subsidies for 
housing is published in a recent copy of Housing, a quarterly 
published by the National Housing Association of New 
York. 


“Tt has done much to destroy private initiative; it is, 
in effect, an extension of the dole system by which some 
people are compelled to support others because the State 
refuses to secure to everybody the opportunity for self- 
support; it increases bureaucracy in Government; it is, to 
a high degree, inefficient and wasteful of the public resources; 
it encourages land monopoly, and speculation; and finally 
it can, in the nature of the case, be only a small amelioration 
of the difficulties of the working man.” 


Whether this indictment be correct or not, the British 
working man has very good reason to be thankful that his 
opportunities for a decent home are so much greater than 
if he lived in any other part of the world. 

It is interesting on this point to survey rapidly the 
position in a number of other countries, admitting, of course, 
that the full materials are not available for a comparison 
that is accurate to the nth degree, and recognizing that we 
have no reason to be self-complacent, even if the main facts 
seem to show that we are so much better housed than our 
neighbours. 

In Rome, for example, the Government have had to take 
drastic measures in order to deal with the housing shortage, 
due to the great increase of the population in the capital, 
ascribed partly to the excess of births over deaths, and partly 
to migration from the country districts. The municipality 
of Rome is justly proud of the dwellings which it has pro- 
vided for three thousand persons. But the L.C.C. have 
provided for eighty times that number, and on their post- 
war housing estates there is accommodation for about a 
quarter of a million persons. All those who know modern 
Italy, even greatly improved as it has been in recent years, 
know that there still remain, as human habitations, thousands 
of temporary huts that would be condemned in this country 
if they were only intended for cowsheds. 

In France, gigantic efforts have been made since the 
war. Subsidies have been provided for families with four 
or more children. Tax exemption is allowed on new homes 
for fifteen years from 1926. Loans have been advanced 
from savings banks to housing societies, and one hundred 
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and ninety-three Public Housing Offices have been estab- 
lished. Employers have been remarkably active in building 
cités jardins, especially in colliery areas. There has, further, 
been a miraculous reconstruction of houses in the districts 
devastated during the war. 

But look out of the train as you approach Paris from any 
direction. There has been a toadstool growth of miserable 
hutments on the old military zones outside the walls of 
Paris where many thousands of Parisians have squatted on 
tiny patches of ground bought out of their savings. Here 
they are living and dying without proper roads, without a 
water supply, under primitive conditions of sanitation, and 
devoid of the social services that mean so much to our 
modern civilization. The French Government stand aghast 
at the vastness of this problem which is on their very 
threshold. Look down, for example, from the upper windows 
of the French House at the Cité Universitaire on to the 
hundreds of hovels within a few hundred yards of the place 
where the cream of the students from every country are to 
gather. 

In rural France the conditions are even more serious. 
In the Auvergnes I have seen families living in caves on the 
side of the hills, and likely to remain there for generations. 
All those who served during the war in France will remember 
how shell-fire revealed the poor Jath and plaster construction 
of the cottages and the primitive insanitary conditions. 
These have not been greatly improved even in the rebuilt 
areas. The French mayors visiting Sussex last autumn were 
staggered when they learnt that a bath is compulsory in all 
the cottages erected since 1919 by our Rural District Councils. 
We must pay a tribute to the French nation for the efforts 
which they are making to remedy conditions, but do not 
let us under-estimate the much higher standard of our 
British housing efforts, or the magnitude of the sacrifices 
made in this country to solve our domestic problems. 

Cross the frontier into Germany. As is well known, the 
population of Berlin lives for the most part in “ barrack 
flats ’’ three to five stories high. Since the war the demand 
for new houses has tremendously increased, owing to war 
marriages and the influx of refugees from Russia and from 
Poland. Housing Acts have been passed. Half of the 
proceeds of a tax on rents of older houses has been devoted 
to building new houses. Much has been wisely done in 
applying to the building-industry methods of mass pro- 
duction, and there has been a vast increase in the number 
of gardens, playgrounds, and stadia, where the Germans 
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can practise the cult of the outdoor life and exercise. For 
a so-called defeated country, the progress in Berlin and the 
other cities has indeed been stupendous. At Frankfurt, 
for example, sixteen thousand new houses have been built 
in ten years. But the low standard of many of these new 
houses is politely ignored by our Pro-German housing 
reformers in this country, for in many of the Teuton dwellings 
the living-room is converted at night into two separate 
sleeping-compartments by drawing across a partition and 
by pulling down the hidden beds from concealed cupboards. 
Our working classes, no doubt rightly, demand a living- 
room for the day, bedrooms for the night, and beds which 
at all times should be open to sunlight and fresh air. The 
German method is much more economical, but not the more 
hygienic. 

At Cologne some 5,500 families are being provided with 
new homes every year, but of these 50 per cent. contain 
one room and a kitchen, while only 10 per cent. include 
five rooms. In our municipal dwellings the majority of 
working men have at least a living-room, three bedrooms, 
and a scullery; in short, a far more spacious and convenient 
home than those occupied by their German rivals. The 
number that is being built is fewer in comparison than that 
erected in this country, and to-day there is a vogue in 
Germany for putting up steel houses, containing two small 
rooms. This retrograde step has fortunately been abandoned 
in this country. 

According to Dr. Frankel of the Prussian Statistical 
Bureau, apart from the needs of providing for those who 
cannot afford to pay for better houses, there is still a shortage 
of 1,100,000 dwellings. In this country we have almost 
met the demand of those who can afford to pay economic 
rents, and our chief concern is how to provide decent homes 
for the poorest class. 

The Socialist housing reformer will no doubt point to 
Vienna as the outstanding example of how Socialism in 
practice has provided magnificent artisan dwellings. The 
claim is fully justified. Vienna’s working-class dwellings 
have been designed by most competent architects. The 
Wohnhaus bau Reumannhof, for example, built in 1925, 
is a fine six-story building consisting of four hundred flats 
around a courtyard. The windows are adorned with window- 
boxes. Below there is a fountain and a pool, in which the 
children can bathe. In wet weather there is a kindergarten, 
while for the mothers there is an infant welfare centre, a 
steam laundry, a communal wash-hall fitted with electrical 
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contrivances for washing, ironing, and drying. There are 
princely public baths where mixed bathing is always allowed, 
and where free instruction is given by municipal officials in 
swimming and diving. But in Vienna only 7 per cent. 
of the population, or 140,000 persons, live in these Utopian 
dwellings. 

How can it be done? The money has been partly found 
by a tax on the rent of old houses. Furthermore, no interest 
is paid on capital. The Socialists of Vienna have seized 
the Government of the city and have extracted from the 
body of taxpayers the money needed to bring the life of 
certain privileged workmen to a condition of extreme 
comfort. According to The Times, in a statement from 
their Vienna correspondent, the Vienna municipality has 
built “for the Socialist workman alone.’ Those who visit 
Vienna are advised to break away from their official guides 
and study for themselves how the remaining 93 per cent. 
are housed. They will find that more than 70 per cent. of 
the artisan’s dwellings consist of one small kitchen and one 
other room. The conditions, too, in the agrarian parts of 
Austria are exceedingly bad in many places. The city 
Socialist is receiving privileges at the expense of his less 
articulate fellow-countrymen. Under our British housing 
schemes urban and rural inhabitants have benefited, and 
on the whole the selection of tenants has been made with 
impartiality and irrespective of political ties. 

Belgium is another country which has greatly improved 
her housing conditions, owing to the marvellous industry 
of her people. Savings banks and the National Society for 
Cheap Houses have been largely responsible for the progress 
made, while the Belgians recognize the necessity for edu- 
cating tenants of the new houses. The Director-General of 
the National Society in Belgium, which has enabled 34,000 
houses to be built, states “‘how many families are the victims 
of their bad homes because of the deplorable manner in 
which they occupy them!” He commends nurses and welfare 
workers for the efforts which they are making in teaching 
members of poor families to care better for their houses. 
While appreciating the common sense of the Belgians on 
this matter, we must at the same time admit that their 
standard of design, of lay-out, and of equipment are far 
a to the comparative luxury of the British council 

ouse. 

Poland is a country where colossal efforts are being made, 
and where private enterprise has accomplished wonders. 
It is said that in 1919 there were five million people in 
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Poland completely homeless owing to the ravages of the 
war, which had swept again and again over this unhappy 
frontier land. There were no building materials available, 
and over 1,800,000 homes had been destroyed. To-day 
over 80 per cent. have been reconstructed, but the greater 
number are small wooden huts, not much superior to the 
wooden sheds erected by many artisans in this country as 
garages for their motor-cycles. 

The position in Russia is, of course, obscure, and the 
evidence available is confusing. According to some, the 
housing of the peasants in rural districts is even more 
deplorable than it was under the Tsar. It is, however, 
significant that the Co-operative Societies of Russia, who 
appear to work in harmony with the Soviet Republics, 
claim that they have provided dwellings for more than 
200,000 people. But this is for a country with a population 
at the 1926 census of 147,013,600. The number claimed is 
less than the total number of dwellings which have been 
built by the London County Council in the last eight years 
for a population of 4,844,523. 

Spain is extremely backward. It is officially admitted 
by the responsible department at Madrid that there are 
still in the country over 560,000 shelters that are used as 
lodgings by over 2,000,000 human beings, but which cannot 
even be classified as dwellings. They consist for the most 
part of excavations in river-banks, caves on hill-sides, 
ramshackle hutments, and even refuges in ruined castles 
and abandoned churches. The tenants are for the most part 
on the verge of destitution, and their dwellings entirely lack 
water and sanitary services. 

The same story, in fact, comes from many other countries. 
Consciences are more alive to-day than they were twenty 
years ago to the value of good housing, and advances have 
been made, especially in the towns. But the foreigners’ 
idea of a good working-class house is, generally speaking, 
a very different conception from that held by our English 
housing reformers. 

We may well look back on the last ten years with some 
pride in spite of the many mistakes made. To give all the 
available evidence showing how very much more has been 
done in this country, even under the capitalist system 
denounced by Socialists, than in Republican Germany or 
Bolshevist Russia, would fill a volume. It is hoped, however, 
that enough has been written, not in the spirit of the Pharisee, 
but in order that a sense of proportion may be maintained, 
to prove that Great Britain is at present top scorer in the 
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world’s contest for providing good homes. Whether she 
can succeed in keeping her place in the future is incalculable, 
and depends upon many factors. 

It certainly provides cause for thought to recollect that 
no Minister of Health has been able to give accurately the 
total cost of building, largely at the taxpayers’ expense, 
174,000 houses under the Lloyd George Act of 1919. 
According to Mr. W. L. Hare, a reliable expert and editor 
of the journal of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, the maximum cost of these 174,000 houses may 
be as much as £400,000,000. In addition we have spent, 
or will have to pay on the houses erected under the Cham- 
berlain and Wheatley Acts, and in consequence of the 
eighteen different forms of subsidies given out of public 
funds since the war, £152,626,391. Rents and rates are 
being obtained, of course, from these houses, except where 
municipal tenants have either refused or are unable to pay. 
The arrears of rents on municipal houses in some places 
already run into many thousands of pounds. 

It must be remembered that we are spending at the 
present time £400,000,000 a year in this country on housing 
and the other social services. These work out, including 
the recent additions, to over £4 a head of the population as 
compared with 3s. in Italy. The majority of our population 
give very little, and receive much, so that the burden on the 
minority is thereby increased. We shall be living in a 
fool’s paradise in 1930 if we blindly imagine that the higher 
standard of housing accommodation, described above, can 
possibly be maintained in this country, unless we can so 
improve the efficiency of our production and our output 
in every direction as to win back the world’s markets which 
we have been steadily losing to our more thrifty competitors. 

In France I have had interviews with managing directors 
of various firms before 8 a.m. in the morning, and am told 
that in Germany even professional men are at work in their 
offices in many cases by 7 a.m., before many of our business 
men here are awake to drink their bedside cup of tea. I 
have seen in Northern France bricklayers working on a 
Saturday afternoon at a speed that would call down upon 
them the wrath of Mr. Hicks and Mr. Coppock, the leaders 
of the building trades operatives in this country. 

We may well be proud of the sacrifices already made in 
order to remedy the horrible conditions in which so many 
of our fellow-countrymen have lived, and admittedly are 
living at the present time. We may pay a tribute to the 
spirit of humanity which has inspired our extravagant 
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housing schemes. But do not let us wilfully close our eyes 
to the fact that these and other uneconomic comforts pro- 
vided for the masses are the equivalent in 1930 of the free 
bread and circuses that heralded the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. 

We can only afford to keep up the present high standard, 
and clear away the plague spots of our existing slums, if 
we can develop and expand our Imperial and world markets. 

Peace at home and abroad is, no doubt, essential, but a 
peace that means houses built at the expense of the few to 
be inhabited by the many; a peace that is used unduly for 
playing golf or watching football; a peace that conceals 
from our huge electorate the fierce desire of our trade com- 
petitors to conquer us in commercial war, can only have one 
conclusion. 

This new year we stand at the parting of the ways, not 
only as regards housing, but in our Imperial outlook. I am 
only concerned here with one aspect of a vast question, but 
even as regards housing we can look back at the long trail 
of over 1,300,000 houses built since 1920, and we see many 
of them occupied to-day by the unemployed and the 
unemployable. Some Councils are deliberately shutting 
their eyes to the load of debt that is accumulating owing 
to rents not being paid. Some reformers are so dazzled by 
their humane visions that they advocate a reduction of 
rent for every child born in a Council house, whether he be 
an asset or a liability to the community. Should this be 
adopted, it will mean an indirect form of subsidy that will 
inevitably encourage moral and physical evils. 

Those who realize how our relations with the world out- 
side intimately affect our social progress at home have a 
heavy responsibility. We must not ignore the much higher 
standards of housing, and of other social services in this 
country, as compared with those in the countries of our 
industrial rivals. 

Self-help and thrift, Victorian virtues, may be somewhat 
obscured in a jazz age, but no impartial observer of this 
country, as it is in January 1930, can doubt that we shall 
need to make every possible effort in a spirit of mutual 
goodwill if we are not to decline in the future from the high 
standards of living and housing which have now been 
reached by the majority of our fellow-citizens. 
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AN ISLAND OF DELIGHT 


It was indeed an Island of Delight, at least to those who 
love birds and the outer wild places, and one fit to compare 
with that Isle of Enchantment about which I wrote recently 
in this review.* We set forth to reach it one morning early 
in June, embarking on the steamer which makes the round 
of the islands of the Orkney group, and settling down in 
a sheltered corner of her deck in the happy state of mind 
of those to whom time, for once, was of no consequence. 
We were not going to worry about anything, about time 
least of all. It was fortunate we were quite decided about 
this, for the atmosphere was free from hurry, nor did we 
during that long day see any hustle anywhere. 

For hours we steamed placidly in and out between 
the islands; first up a long grey loch, silvery and peaceful, 
with a serene, sleeping, unruffled aspect, which was bordered 
on the farther side by low blue-grey hills, and on the nearer 
by a patchwork island. It was just like a patchwork quilt, 
being a design in squares, pinky ones (ploughed land) and 
emerald green (the growing crops near the water’s edge) 
alternating with yellow-green ones. The latter were en- 
closures of grazing-ground. Beyond this patchwork stretched 
a width of plain purple-brown, where the island’s heathery 
hill-top rose to meet the faintly blue sky, across which little 
grey and white clouds crept in dainty succession. Here 
and there the sunlight caught the grey-white walls of a 
croft, one of the numerous holdings with which the Orkneys 
are so thickly dotted; here and there it glided over loch 
and island, making the emerald patches the more intensely 
green, and drawing golden lights from the hills. The 
following shadows, never resting, ever changing, turn the 
farther heathery hills first deep blue, now mauve, and next 
purple; and the intervening sea becomes a miracle of 
changing colour. The sleepy grey quicksilver turns to 
opalescent blue, with the most lovely lights and shades of 
every tint from grey through blue to purple, enhanced and 
emphasized by a distant scarlet buoy, floating like a splash 
of sealing-wax on the sea. 

Oh! how vividly it all comes before one’s memory, so 
vividly as to be fatal to grammar, and lead me from the 
past to the present tense, to which I had better stick, that 
is if the reader will join the party and come steaming up 

* See the National Review for October 1929, 
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that long sound between the islands, with the sun shining 
more and more insistently, the water getting bluer and 
bluer, with Kirkwall fading away behind us, dwindling to a 
sawlike fringe of housetops against the horizon, and such 
things as hurry, worry, bother, and time left behind too. 

We sit in our sheltered corner and watch the islands 
go by. Here is a bit of one, just some low rocks and a 
green top of grass, with scores of spritelike terns, mere 
scolding wisps of white, hanging in the air above and 
around it, intangible and wraithlike against blue water and 
blue sky. As we get nearer we realize there are hundreds 
of them and that the islet is a breeding-place. Are they 
scolding us, or two dark forms lying on a rock, that dive 
into the water, disappear, and reappear? Our glasses show 
the sad inquiring faces of two seals regarding us with a 
reproachful air, as if annoyed that the passing boat should 
have disturbed their nap in the sunshine. On moving the 
glasses so as to cover the rest of the rocks, shags come into 
view, drying their wings, and looking more like brazen 
images than feathered things. Beyond them are a couple 
of herring gulls sitting in that peaceful contemplation of 
the world which tells of a full crop. But what is this 
beyond the birds, on some low rocks that barely break the 
surface of the sea? It is three seals, two largish and one 
small, reposing peacefully and merely turning their heads 
to look after the steamer. And what is more, they appear 
to be the small common seal, not a very common species 
in my experience about the Orkneys, where the great grey 
seal is more numerous. 

But my thoughts are torn from seals as an island of 
gold comes into view. It is merely gilded by golden gorse 
and the play of sunlight on its grassy slopes—but what a 
vision! 

The play of light and shade gets more wonderful every 
moment—greys, blues, mauves, purples, yellows, and browns, 
reflected yet transformed in the glassy sea; and behind, 
afar off, infinitely delicate and remote, appear the hills and 
great cliffs of Hoy. 

And so the islands drift by us; we spend leisured hours 
at little piers, and yet more leisured ones at bigger piers. 
At last the time comes when we find ourselves on one of 
these piers, not arrived, oh dear, no! only half-way to our 
destination, but everyone assures us there is ‘no hurry.” 
We shall go forward in company with His Majesty’s mail, 
and the post-bag will not be ready for awhile. We have 
lunch in the inn, all the time assured there is “no hurry.” 
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Only when the luncheon is disposed of does the innkeeper 
announce that the post-cart has started for the Black Rock, 
and allow us to climb into his antique Ford, which puffing 
and spitting rattles off after the mail. We pursue the mail 
up and down the island roads, and finally across country 
and down to a further shore. Our obliging friend the inn- 
keeper carries our baggage, cameras, etc., out on to the 
rocks, and then remarks that we have overshot the post- 
bag, which has halted at a wayside croft, but that it will 
be here presently. As all things come to those who wait, 
we seat ourselves under the lee of a sandy bank and settle 
down to do the necessary waiting, gazing the while at the 
mail-boat. 

Now let us clear away at once any misapprehensions 
raised by the reference to mail-boats: we are not awaiting 
the pleasure of any majestic, funnelled craft, but of a small 
white motor-boat bobbing on the waves a little way off the 
rocks. Pier there is none. The shore lies undisfigured by 
any work of man, but all the more lovely for that. A sea 
of bluest blue lies before us, with long lines of seaweed- 
draped rocks, covered with golden tresses, stretching finger 
after finger into the water, on which floats so patiently our 
boat, waiting interminably for the man who never comes. 
In places the hairy rocks with their yellow tresses give way 
to pinkish sands, over which hover ethereal terns. A 
stately fulmar petrel wheels and turns above them, 
while below an eider drake sails across the sea, a study in 
black and white upon turquoise. Suddenly it takes wing 
and flies by, seeming even more black and white against 
the blue of the sky. An oyster-catcher flits after it, whistling 
as it goes—something moving on one of the long golden- 
tressed rocks becomes a basking seal turning over to rub 
its back. It wriggles into a more comfortable position and 
lapses into slumber, lying inanimate and glistening wetly 
in the sunshine. The fulmar is all the time wheeling to 
and fro on tireless wing. There is a ridge along the fore- 
shore, half wall, half sandbank, and the bird goes so far 
along this then turns and comes back. Why it patrols 
thus we cannot make out, but it does, to and fro, to and fro, 
as if it means to go on for ever. And what an exhibition 
of flying, for it hardly moves its wings, utilizing the air 
currents to bear it aloft, ere gliding down them as if down an 
invisible toboggan run. 

Certainly I would rather wait at the Black Rock for a 
boat than, say, on a Liverpool pier! We munch chocolate 
and watch birds quite happily until at long last His Majesty’s 
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mails arrive, otherwise a canvas bag that is dropped from 
the shoulders of a hefty young man. The young man, an 
old man, and an old lady have appeared, also a very small 
row-boat. In this latter the young man, who has taken 
oft his boots, bestows our goods, ditto the old lady’s belong- 
ings, and then the latter herself, wading out with each in 
turn. He offers to carry me out, but despite the fact he 
would undoubtedly do it with the greatest ease, I already 
have shoes and stockings off and am paddling over the 
slippery stones, through the lapping and gurgling water, to 
scramble into the laden boat. It is still more laden by 
the time we are all aboard, my friend being brought off 
by the young giant, who deposits her in the boat in the 
most unconcerned way, where she lands on the top of the 
mails. With shovings and pushings, for the little row-boat 
is so heavily laden it is difficult to get her out of the 
entangling seaweed, we at last creep into more open water, 
and across to the motor-boat riding upon the waves. I, 
for one, am glad to scramble from our frail little 
cockleshell into this stouter craft, for I have never loved 
sea-bathing, and it had seemed likely we might have some. 
Now we are in something substantial, and really about to 
set out for the goal that up to date has been a very hazy 
and distant one. There it lies, our Island of Delight, about 
an hour and a half away. 

Of the actual crossing there is little to be said; we 
“ chug-chug-chug ” steadily across the sound, the canvas 
bag and we being ultimately delivered at a pier, a real 
stone-built pier, that juts out into the North Sea, whereon 
we are most kindly received by one who has promised to 
show us around this island of our hopes. 

“As you are only staying here for two nights, and will 
therefore have but one complete day on the island, I will 
take you to the phalarope loch directly you have had some 
supper,’ says our kind friend. As the summer evenings 
are long ones in Orkney (in this northern latitude a summer 
night is a mere matter of two or three twilight hours) this 
presents no difficulty, and soon we are out on exploration 
bent. 

Our guide takes us past numerous little houses and 
holdings, down a straight white road, with ragged-looking 
sheep tethered on the wayside, towards a gleaming sheet 
of water. There lies the loch, the goal of our journey, the 
home of that strange little bird, the red-necked phalarope. 
It seems a mere rather than a loch as it lies there shimmering 
in the evening sunshine, deeply blue, with a verge of vivid 
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green reeds, and an outer margin, a surrounding band of 
yellowish gold. The latter, the orange belt, is just marsh 
marigolds, but marigolds of incomparably rich hue. The 
inner green circle consists of a small mare’s-tail, or equi- 
setum, growing in the shallow water. Here and there 
are beds of iris, but it is the marigolds that are the glory 
of the loch. 

For the haunt of a rare bird the lake is neither wild 
nor secluded. Two or three small, grey, stone-roofed houses 
overlook it, and there are horses, to say nothing of many 
cattle and sheep, tethered about its shores; indeed, there is 
a surprising amount of stock within view. But every beast 
is a fixture on its own plot of ground, being tied by a rope 
to a strong peg. 

We make our way down a sandy cart-track towards the 
shimmering water, from which rise exquisite terns, some 
thirty or forty in all, of the northern Arctic species. They 
float around, protesting at our disturbance of their evening 
peace with fussy, scolding cries, hover overhead, so white 
against the blue sky, and flutter down again, each dropping 
upon one of the many rounded stones that lie in the shallow 
water. A dozen or more thus take perch in a group near 
the shore, each on its own stone, each immediately busy 
with its feathers, and the still water reflects them all, 
making a perfect picture of peace. The rest hover overhead, 
until they too find resting-places, one or two actually 
alighting in the water, which is no more than an inch or so 
in depth just here. It does not appear to be really deep in 
any part, and later when I explore the loch with waders 
on I find it is not only shallow but has a sound bottom. 
An exceptionally rainless spring no doubt partly accounts 
for there being so little water in the loch, for coots’ nests 
left high and dry, and the sound “ going ”’ around the pool. 
No doubt in a normal season it would hold much more 
water and the surroundings would be marshy. 

But all thoughts of matters such as these flee at a 
glimpse of two specks near the edge of the loch, moving 
actively in and out of the equisetum—are they the elusive 
phalarope? Are they the tiny snipe-like birds we have 
travelled up here especially to see? Yes, surely! The 
quick fussy way they bustle about, the carriage of their 
heads, all confirm it. We undoubtedly have a pair of 
red-necked phalaropes before us. 

I must here pause for a moment to explain just what 
the red-necked phalarope is, for it is so rare in the British 
Isles that few persons have the good fortune to know the 
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bird, save, that is, naturalists and egg-collectors. The latter, 
always foes to rare birds, have an especial mania for British- 
taken eggs of this dainty mite. 

Well, about the bird itself—it is a wee creature, even 
the female being smaller than a jack snipe, though she is 
bigger than her mate and brighter and richer in colour 
with a much redder throat. The species is a wading one 
and has lobed feet which enable it to swim well. Its 
scientific name is Phalaropus lobatus, a rather overpowering 
title for such an atom of feathered life, and one that gives 
no idea of this most fascinating of birds, fascinating not 
only by reason of its dainty appearance, but because of its 
fearless ways. It has no awe of the human being, not even 
of two strange women armed with great cameras! 

Besides its fearless ways the phalarope has another 
claim on our attention. I have hinted that the hen is the 
predominant partner, but she is more than that; she is an 
example of the completely emancipated female, insomuch 
as she makes over household and nursery duties to the 
male, who undertakes the incubation of the eggs and the 
rearing of the chicks. This is an established fact (husbands 
of go-ahead ladies had better take warning while yet they 
may and profit from this sad example of what comes of 
giving in to the women!), and it is also asserted that Madame 
Phalarope does the courting, and even, so says ornithological 
scandal, runs after several swains at once, i.e. that she is 
polyandrous. 

It was to investigate this, and make observations on 
the breeding habits of the red-necked phalarope, that my 
friend and I had come so far and had journeyed to this 
out-of-the-way pool of water. It had been mentioned to 
us as one of the most likely places in the British Isles to 
find phalarope, and the question which had worried us all 
the way to it had been whether the birds were really here— 
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and not only have they arrived, but we are actually watching @ : 


a pair! 


The two phalaropes pay no attention to us and allow us | 


to walk up quite close while they go on hunting busily, 


apparently collecting small things from the water. A third | 


bird comes out of the mare’s tail; it is lighter in hue, without 
much red on its neck, and is distinctly smaller; we murmur 
“a male.” It is, as undoubtedly as the first two are hens. 


The ladies are markedly larger and handsomer, but later | 


observation shows that some of the cocks are nearly as 
good-looking. There is a great deal of variation among 


them, some individuals being a quite light grey in colour | 
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with little red on the neck, while other males are nearly 
as handsome as their ‘“‘ better halves.” 

Continuing our walk around the loch we soon see an 
additional pair of phalaropes, and then a party of three. 
One of the latter, a fine dark hen, begins to revolve in the 
water, spinning with surprising rapidity like a living top. 
It is an extraordinarily pretty performance, the little sprite- 
like bird twirling around with aery grace. This antic has 
been noted by previous observers, who have described it 
as part of the courting display, but in this case the bird 
appears to be feeding, the method seeming akin to the 


-@ revolutions of a feeding shoveller. 
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We walk on around the loch, while coots, of which there 
are three or four pairs on the pool, make metallic noises 
at us, two or three pairs of black-headed gulls chatter and 
scold, and the terns talk more pettishly than ever. We 


'meet with more phalaropes, in twos and threes, females 


preponderating. When you find a party of three it is two 
hens and a cock. Twice we see Madame turn upon the 
other lady and drive her away, when number two skims 
off in graceful, almost insect-like flight, to alight around 
the corner of a patch of mare’s-tail, and soon swim back 
to her old friends. So far I have not seen a male do any 
chasing. 

Comparing notes at the end of our walk the two of us 
come to the conclusion that there are eight or more pairs 
of phalaropes on the loch, and that matters matrimonial 
have been settled some while ago. It is only June 8th 
and we had hoped to be in time to see the courtship, but 
we fear that being an early season the birds have got ahead 
with the work. The preponderance of females suggests that 
many of the males are already sitting. 

I am up early in the morning, up, out, and away before 
seven o’clock (summer time) and making my way to the 
loch, which lies very still and peaceful in the morning 
sunshine. The terns are sitting on their stones, each 
mirrored in the water, faultless reproduction of a faultlessly 
beautiful bird. 

And there are phalaropes on every side, busy as always, 
seeming never to rest from their incessant search for food, 
so engrossed that they bustle to one’s very feet. Again 
they are in twos and threes, occasionally fours, and at the 
seaward end of the pool there is a large party of nine. So 
far as I can see the latter appears to consist of six hens 
and three cocks. Every bird is a joy to watch and they 
pay no heed to me. They are as preoccupied as ever with 
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feeding, and I see no sign of mating excitement. Now and 
again a hen chases a hen, but no female heeds the cocks, 
Once in a way a female indulges in a spin, but the twirling 
does not seem to have reference to any other bird. As I 
said before, it appears to be merely an extra effort in the 
way of insect catching. Yet I must record that not one 
of the supposed males is seen to twirl. - 

Now what truth is there in the idea that the hen 
phalarope is a lady of no character? Watching the groups 
and trying to analyse them I see many pairs; for instance, 
here are three birds, two hens and a cock, but suddenly 
the male and one of the females take wing, fly off down 
the mere, and hen number two is left behind. Again, here 
is another group of three, but it is broken up by one female 
driving off the other. These unattached hens must be 
‘“‘ grass widows” with husbands on nursery duty. I see 
nothing to support the allegation that each hen has several 
lovers. It would appear that every pair “ keeps itself to 
itself.” 

This is obvious again later in the morning, when my 
friend and I, piloted by our local guide, visit another loch, 
a smaller one lying north-east of the first. Here are a pair 
of phalaropes, running about at the water’s edge, and the 
tamest things yet seen, coming to our very feet. There is 
a third bird, a hen, hanging about near them, as if she 
craves their company, but hen number one keeps chasing 
her off. The little things are quite indifferent to us, 
and know not fear. I am sure the little male would run 
between my feet! But what he does do is to follow his 
handsome lady up and down the water’s margin. Here at 
last are symptoms of courtship, but it is the cock which is 
taking the initiative. He flutters in the air, hovering over 
the female, poised like a great moth, but Madame seems 
bored and indifferent, she pays no heed to him, and he 
drops down by her side—an interesting episode, since it 
shows the male taking the active part. 

We watch these birds for a while, ere returning to the 
first loch, near which we inspect a phalarope’s nest and 
eggs. An old crofter, bringing his horse down to the margin 
of the pool had stumbled upon it. Here it is, tucked away 
in a tuft of grass, three yards from the nearest ditch and 
fifteen yards from the water. It is just a neat little hollow 
in the middle of the tussock containing four tiny snipe- 
like eggs. If small eggs, they are yet big ones for the size 
of the bird. They are handsomely marked, pewit fashion, 
and as I stare at them I remember that here is something 
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which the egg-collector would pay for in hard cash—authentic 
British red-necked phalarope’s eggs. The psychology of the 
collector is a marvel, an amusing study as long as he is 
doing no harm, but not so entertaining when his activities 
threaten the welfare of uncommon birds. 

While we inspect the clutch its owner has been inspecting 
us, for a little pale grey male phalarope is fussing around 
us. The eggs are cold, he has not begun to sit, but he 
does not like us so near his treasures. His lady does not 
worry. She, no doubt, is one of the unemployed dames 
out on the pool. What a fine idea, from her point of view, 
it is to hand over all household duties and worries to the 
care of her mate! And he takes them so seriously that 
we move off rather than bother him, but we leave a real 
peril behind us, to wit a sheep tied by a long rope. These 
tied animals are liable to drag their ropes across nests and 
ruin the contents. There is a coot’s nest, with newly hatched 
young, which has been thus destroyed. The young coots 
lie dead in the nest. I examine one, noting the extra- 
ordinary character of its adornment, the black body-down 
slightly frosted with white on the back and neck, the semi- 
bald head, and the red-tipped hairs of the face and throat. 
The shorter ones about the beak are waxed with what looks 
exactly like crimson sealing-wax, in contrast with which is 
the white-tipped, yellowy-green beak. Why should a mere 
chick be tricked out in this bizarre fashion? Why should 
the new-hatched chick have a white-tipped beak, while the 
adult has a pigmented beak and a white facial shield ? 

Who knows! Who can answer such questions! We are 
accustomed to boast proudly of our knowledge and learning, 
but when we watch everyday creatures going about their 
little affairs we soon find out how little we know in reality. 

But this is wandering from the phalarope, into whose 
affairs we continue our investigation, scanning the loch, but 
seeing little that is fresh. The terns still sit on their stones, 
gulls (black-headed) chatter and scold, the marigolds seem 
even more golden under the full glare of the sun, and red- 
shanks get up in twos and threes and go off whistling at 
us. A party of nine dunlin are wading at the southern end 
of the loch, and so friendly are they that we take snapshots 
of them. We begin to calculate how many phalaropes we 
have seen, and think, altogether, quite sixteen pairs, but 
our kind pilot tells us to wait awhile until we have been to 
yet a third loch, as we may find more there. 

We make for this latter sheet of water, passing on our 
way across fields in which considerable numbers of Arctic 
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terns are nesting. It is amazing to see these terns all over 
the place, even laying their eggs among the crops, such as 
oats, turnips, and potatoes. To one accustomed to see 
terns only on shingly foreshores this is one of the most 
striking features of the island. They are everywhere! 
Here, on a meadow, the eggs have been placed in dimples 
of the short, sheep-bitten turf. By the way, the dense 
population, both human and animal, is a marvel; how they 
all find a living I cannot understand. Down on the fore- 
shore are hundreds of ewes and lambs. No wonder the 
grass is scanty. The terns rise from it in a cross, shrieking 
cloud of beautiful birds, to hover over our heads and 
pour down tern Billingsgate. 

Proceeding, we find ourselves on the verge of a widish 
depression, a sedgy, iris-grown bottom, with a few pools of 
clear water, and an open loch at one end. From the reeds, 
sedges, and iris rise gulls, not in tens and twenties but in 
clouds, numbering uncountable thousands. They rise as a 
whirling storm of white flakes, the immense throng abusing 
us to the last bird. What a torrent of gull swearing descends 
upon our ears! They are, of course, black-headed gulls, 
and are nesting among the rushes and iris. In an ordinary 
summer it would have been a swamp, but owing to the fine 
weather the ground is dry and I am able to explore the 
gullery without any difficulty. There are nests, nests 
everywhere, the majority containing eggs, but some holding 
speckly chicks, so like the vegetation on which they crouch 
that I fear to step lest I crush any of them. 

But my fears regarding young gulls are nothing to those 
I experience when a man from one of the nearby crofts 
leads me to a spot in the centre of the gullery, whence 
large, especially long-winged terns rise to join the hovering 
gull crowd, and add their voices to the outcry. They are 
the uncommon Sandwich tern, a colony of twenty or thirty 
pairs having its headquarters in the middle of the gull city. 
Their nests (the word “nest ”’ is used as a matter of form, 
there being no nests in the true sense of the word) and 
eggs are so close together that it is most difficult to step 
between them, indeed there comes an awful moment when 
something goes “‘squish”’ beneath my foot and I find I 
have put my foot into a nest! The chicks, of which there 
are a good many, are even worse than the unhatched eggs, 
being practically invisible as they lie crouching flat upon 
the ground. Their speckly down blends perfectly with the 
play of light and shade upon the reeds, rushes, and rubbish 
that lie about. Moving only with great care (the din from 
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the abusive birds overhead becoming almost deafening) I 
survey the scene, and am startled to note several tern 
chicks lying dead in their respective nests—well, I am not 
the culprit this time! Two of them are biggish youngsters. 
Can the black-headed gulls be to blame? It is more than 
probable; but it must not be forgotten that terns are queer, 
fickle birds, even these fine handsome Sandwich terns, and 
it is possible the dead chicks betoken a family tragedy. 

Leaving the Sandwich tern nursery—I am told there is 
another colony, also twenty to thirty pairs strong, at the 
northern end of the marsh—and picking my careful way 
through the sedges and iris, while the abusive crowd wheel 
unceasingly above, I make for the bank, and thence watch 
the peace which I had so rudely disturbed descend once 
more on this great bird city. 

The gulls drop down, the terns descend, the babel dies 
away, and all is quiet; the sun shines on the green basin, 
on feeding horses, sheep, and cattle, a pair of phalaropes 
run to and fro on the verge of an open space of water, 
while from afar comes the drone of the sea moaning on a 
rocky shore. 

Later in the day we watch phalarope again, but see 
nothing fresh, we walk about and explore, watching birds 
so different as twite (the dainty little linnet of these northern 
places), ringed plover, and house sparrows. The amazing 
sparrow is here, as everywhere. The rumour that disease 
has broken out among the Shetland sparrows, and that they 
are all dying, may have some truth in it, but it is certain 
that the Orkney sparrows are particularly well and flourish- 
ing—witness the perky little people we see hopping about 
here. 

All too soon the long day comes to a close, all too soon 
another morning has come, and we are making our way 
down to the pier to embark on the mail-boat and return 
to Kirkwall. The early sun gleams from the east, Arctic 
terns rise chattering from the fields on either side of the 
way, as if bidding us farewell, and an oyster-catcher whistles 
along the shore. We hurry on, anxious not to keep the 
boat waiting, but despite the fact it has been especially 
chartered to take us back and the appointed starting time 
is here, the motor-boat is yet invisible. We stand at the 
end of the little stone pier, look down on the rocks exposed 
by the outgoing tide, and see two or three turnstones in 
full breeding plumage running about over the slimy seaweed- 
draped stones. 

But we forget turnstones and our speculations as to 
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whether this species must not breed somewhere around the 


islands (it is not supposed to, its nearest breeding-places 
being in the Baltic), as our boat comes into view, arriving 
at a pace which suggests she is trying to emulate Miss 
England. She comes up to the pier, when we realize that 
with the tide so far out getting into her is a problem. 
Down the stone wall dangles an insecure ladder, which 
reaches but half-way to the wretched little boat bobbing 
up and down so far below. The men in the boat shout 
to us to climb down the ladder and then drop—they will 
catch us! The first difficulty is getting onto the ladder, 
for it does not come quite to the top of the pier and then 
rests flat against the perpendicular wall. Fortunately my 
legs are fairly long, and I manage to get a toe on to the 
topmost rung, after which I can scramble down. There is 
the green water a horribly long way below, that still more 
horrid boat dancing about like a buck-jumping horse, and 
this is the end of the ladder. “ Jump,” yells a voice, and 
as I must jump or stay with the phalarope for the rest of 
my days, I do it—and all is well! 

But my friend is not long in the leg, she makes one, 
two, three attempts at the ladder, and cries despairingly, 
“T can’t do it!”’ Safe in the boat I yell “It is all right, 
it’s quite easy, come on!” But it is only with the help 
of a stout rope around her waist that she is able to 
** Come on.” 

Then, “ all aboard,” we turn our backs on the Island of 
Delight, and waving to our kind cicerone who has done so 
much for us, we go forth across the sound. The boatmen 
were late, and I have told them we must not miss the 
steamer, so they turn the boat straight for our destination, 
regardless of tides and currents, and send her along. We 
seem to hit the top of each oncoming wave, the spray flies, 
and we forge ahead. The Island of Delight drops behind 
us, fading rapidly away into a misty blue line, and the mail- 
boat, acquitting herself marvellously, races on, thumping 
each wave as she meets it, and seeming to think herself a 
real racer. We are across the sound in less than an hour— 
it took us an hour and a half when we had His Majesty’s 
mail on board—and find ourselves once more at the Black 
Rock. However, the tide has turned and the landing in 
consequence is not too difficult. Here, moreover, is our 
car awaiting us. We pack ourselves and our goods into 
“Tin Lizzie,”’ and jolt off over the fields, on down the narrow 
roads, and back to the place where the steamer will call, 
to find we are an hour ahead of her. And when she does 
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come there is even then no hurry, for there is much to be 
got on board her, such as a cow or two, some sheep, a sow, 
and last but not least a large white boar. The old gentle- 
man pig does not fancy embarkation, he champs his jaws 
and froths about his tushes, but the steam winch comes into 
action, a chain is slipped about the boar, and in a moment 
he is up and off. Someone yells that he will slip into the 
sea, but no, he is safe in the hold. 

No, we need not have hurried, we might have had 
another two hours of delight on our island. As we steam 
off down the sound, watching the islands glide by, our 
thoughts go back to it and to the dainty, fearless phalarope, 
a completely delightful bird on an island of sheer delight. 


FRANCES Pitt 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE FIFTY YEARS AGO 


I 


It came upon me the other day, with a slight shock, that it 
was just about half a century since I “ went up for Election ” 
at Winchester. Fifty years is a long time—and it does not 
seem appreciably shorter if we call it half a century; so I 
consider myself bound to apologize to scrupulous Wykeham- 
ists, past and present, if I show myself to have forgotten 
several of those “ notions ” which, in my day and probably 
still (for a Wykehamist never lightly abandons old customs), 
we were all supposed to have by heart after a fortnight’s 
residence. There were manuscript books, glossaries as it 
were, that could be borrowed from kindly seniors and 
studied by those new-comers who were anxious to avoid 
trouble when the day of examination came. Something of 
the sort was advisable, for there was a good deal to learn. 
Wykehamical slang was extensive and peculiar, many of 
the words and expressions dating back’ to some obscure 
epoch. And it had to be kept pure: any admixture of the 
common school slang, such as might be adopted at other 
establishments, was regarded with horror. 

College, the old foundation, was naturally the stronghold 
of conservatism, the last ditch of the die-hards. In College 
one was even liable to be reproved for using some flower of 
speech that had been adopted and approved in Commoners. 
But this is to go too fast. I was talking of the days when I 
went up for Election or, in more intelligible terms, tried for 
a scholarship at Winchester. 

I had two attempts, to be candid. I went up first in 
1878, at the modest age of twelve, from the preparatory 
school in the Isle of Wight where I was being taught the 
rudiments of Greek and Latin and mathematics. I do not 
know what made my parents or teachers imagine that I had 
any chance of obtaining such a distinction as a scholarship at 
Winchester, but it was about that time that the Rectory 
glebe had been thrown upon my father’s hands, in a very 
poor condition, and everyone in the country was beginning 
to talk of Agricultural Depression. So that a scholarship of 
some sort undoubtedly would be very useful. Rugby was 
not very far from my old home: Uppingham lay about an 
equal distance away on the other side, and the claims of 
both were discussed for some little time. It was due, no 
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doubt, to the forceful personality of my father’s cousin, 
Edmund Willes, himself sometime a scholar of Winchester, 
that it was determined to send me up for trial. Accordingly, 
some time about the middle of June 1878, I found myself 
quartered in the house of one of the assistant masters in 
Kingsgate Street, and going off every morning and afternoon 
to the Town Hall to submit myself to a series of papers 
designed to test my worth as a scholar. 

So far as I remember, I rather enjoyed that little interlude 
at the end of the summer term. ‘True, I had no great 
fondness for sitting in the big room of the Town Hall and 
grappling with the excerpts from dead authors which we 
were supposed to turn into English; but it was at any rate 
something new, and a change from the routine of the class- 
rooms in the Isle of Wight. Besides, I was more or less a 
free agent: after I had shown up my papers and left the 
Town Hall I was able to go where I pleased. Also, straw- 
berries were then in season. 

Election, as this examination was called, lasted three days. 
Early every morning the candidates flocked to the book- 
shop of Mr. Wells, in College Street, to see whether their 
names still remained on the gradually lessening list. For we 
were weeded out, day by day, until at last the small residuum 
was summoned to undergo the ordeal of a viva-voce examina- 
tion before the Head Master. 

George Ridding, afterwards Bishop of Southwell, was 
Winchester’s head master at that time, and I cannot recall 
anyone whose appearance suited more admirably with his 
exalted position. He had black hair, black whiskers (after 
the Victorian mode), and very dark, piercing eyes, to which 
an eye-glass gave added terrors. I believe at heart he was 
the kindest of men, but at first sight he did not exactly 
inspire a nervous boy of twelve with that confidence which 
is so useful in confronting oral examination. The little 
band of twenty or so in which I was so unimportant a unit 
followed him up the steps to the old room above College Gate, 
in which we were to undergo the final ordeal, with rather a 
depressed air. Paper-covered volumes of Xenophon were 
handed round, and we started on the last lap of our trial 
course. I suspect that my Greek had never been my 
strongest point, or perhaps the importance of the occasion 
was too much for me: at any rate the final list—College Roll, 
1878—when at last it was displayed in Mr. Wells’s shop, did 
not contain my name. I was given, as some solatium for 
the failure, 2 head master’s nomination, which meant that I 
could enter a master’s house next term without having to 
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wait for a vacancy. My father decided to accept this, so 
that I might make some acquaintance with the school and 
its methods of work before I went in for a second trial. So 
it happened that I spent a year in Commoners, or rather in 
one of the tutors’ houses, before I attained the dignity of a 
scholarship and went to reside in College. 

For Winchester, like ancient Gaul (forgive me for using 
this old tag once more!), is divided into three parts, which 
cause a good deal of confusion to those unacquainted with 
our strange customs. Broadly speaking, a man is either in 
College or Commoners, because in the old days there were 
but these two divisions. College dwelt in the old grey 
stone building, under the shadow of Chapel tower: Common- 
ers had their ancient and rambling habitation—until “ New 
Commoners” came into being sometime about 1840— 
between them and the head master’s house. A new building 
was indeed required, but the period was not one that archi- 
tects have any occasion to remember with pride; and “ New 
Commoners” was visited by an epidemic of fever in 1846, 
which resulted in the numbers of the school falling to the 
lowest figure they had known for many years. Then it was 
that the authorities decided, for once in a way, that they 
would take a hint from their rivals and give a trial to the 
system of tutors’ houses. Five of these were built accord- 
ingly, and met with success: so much so, that the remaining 
inhabitants of Commoners (which had been kept going as a 
sort of head master’s house) were transferred in 1869 to 
four new boarding houses, erected especially for their accom- 
modation in Culver’s Close. These four houses have been 
known as “‘ Commoners ” ever since: for purposes of cricket 
and football they are regarded as a separate entity from the 
others; and this arrangement has, at all events, the advantage 
of removing more or less the disparity in numbers that 
would otherwise exist between College and Commoners. 
College is still, of course, considerably the smallest of the 
three divisions, but can generally contrive to make some 
sort of a fight when the various football matches are played 
in Short Half. 

In 1878, when I entered the house in Kingsgate Street 
that had been founded and was still controlled by the Rev. 
H. E. Moberly, this arbitrary division was already in force. 
** New Commoners ” was no more: the building had for some 
years been converted into a series of class-rooms; and no 
doubt the souls of all true conservatives were black within 
them at the thought of the drastic changes that had taken 
place. It must have seemed to many of the good old Tories 
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that their world was crumbling. In 1855 the Winchester 
eleven had ceased going to London for the Schools Cricket 
Week at Lord’s, in which the three great schools had fought 
a triangular duel. Dr. Moberly, the then head master, had 
come to the conclusion that this annual sojourn in London 
was bad for the morals of the boys. That was a terrible 
blow, but that the bulk of the school should be dispersed in 
houses scattered about the town instead of dwelling together, 
more or less harmoniously, in one block of buildings must 
have seemed an even more objectionable innovation. Then 
again there had been a recent attempt at “restoring ” 
Chapel; and the kind of restoration common in the first half 
of Victoria’s reign was often a very drastic business. It 
meant, in this case, the removal of all the old oak panelling 
from the walls, and the substitution of nice new seats, 
arranged transversely, so that the increasing numbers could 
be satisfactorily accommodated. That panelling, after many 
vicissitudes, has now, I believe, been recovered; but it was a 
sadly bare and white-washed wall that stared down upon me 
when I went to Chapel for the first time. 

In fact, the age of transition had just begun when I 
arrived. It had begun, at any rate, for Commoners: perhaps 
the reforming zeal of the authorities was already burning to 
begin its great work in College. For College was undeniably 
the great stronghold of the past. It had not changed, in any 
important degree, since the Middle Ages; and its inhabitants 
took a simple pride in their sanitary failings and other 
obvious discomforts. Those “chambers” of ours, on the 
ground floor, in which we slept, and worked, and washed— 
what remarkable places they must have been! Let me try 
and give you some idea of what First Chamber was like 
when I entered College in 1879. 

Some nine of us, so far as I remember, dwelt in that 
singular apartment, looking out over Chamber Court through 
its iron-grated window. In due order they comprised the 
following: Two prefects, preservers of discipline and wielders 
of the ground-ash; one candle-keeper (“‘tolly-keeper”’ was the 
usual title), who shared most of their privileges but not their 
powers; one Senior in Chambers, who was tolerably exempt 
from fagging; and, I think, five juniors, who had to carry on 
between them all the hard work of the establishment. In 
practice, the one unhappy Junior in Chambers, as he was 
officially styled, the last new-comer to the fold, had to do 
the work as best he could, with such assistance as he could 
procure from the next in order above him. And this leads 
me to one of the minor tragedies of my career. I spent, as 
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I have said, one year in Commoners before I succeeded in 
“ getting on the roll’ for College. But College refused to 
take into account that year of probation. It was not, so to 
speak, service ranking for pension: I began again as though 
I were a mere new-comer. Add to that the unfortunate 
fact that in 1880 College Roll only contained the names of 
eight scholars—eight new men to rank beneath me for 
fagging purposes. For all practical purposes I started my 
career at Winchester with three solid years of hard labour 
instead of one. 

And fagging in those days was a sufficiently arduous 
matter. I do not know, of course, whether it has changed 
its character much since my day, but at all events I imagine 
that some of its difficulties have been removed. That 
business, for example, of getting water for the baths when 
the tap in chambers was frozen—which happened pretty 
regularly whenever there was a sharp frost. It was part of 
the junior’s daily task to fill the round bath on the zinc- 
covered portion of floor beneath the window for each of the 
chamber’s occupants. First, of course, he took his own, 
emptying it firmly but not too violently (or it would splash 
over the wooden floor), and then hastily filled it anew for 
the next in order. The two prefects, lordly fellows, each in 
his alcove on either side of the big open hearth, were last to 
be served, generally rising a bare quarter of an hour before 
*““morning lines”? was due at seven o’clock. Then came 
Chapel, and then breakfast; and the junior had to dash up 
the stone steps into Hall in order to secure a position where 
he could toast his master’s bread for breakfast at the iron 
stove in the centre of that lofty refectory. After that was 
done, he was at liberty to get his own meal, such as it was, 
with only occasional interruptions. 

College food, in my day, cannot be said to have erred on 
the side of luxury. Breakfast consisted, normally, of urns 
containing tea or coffee (practically indistinguishable from 
each other by taste or smell), rolls of bread and butter. 
Inside the rolls it was not uncommon to discover a black- 
beetle. If we desired any additional food we were permitted 
to supplement this rather meagre allowance with jam or 
potted meats bought in Kingsgate Street or brought from 
home, and confided to the occupant of the centre hatch for 
safe custody. (Was his name Goulden, or does memory play 
me false?) There were three hatches on the right hand as 
you entered Hall, each attended by a single servitor who 
supplied bread, cheese, butter, and beer, besides the square 
wooden trenchers which we still used instead of plates. The 
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Chapel Choristers (Queristers was their Wykehamical name) 
stood in the body of Hall while we ate our hasty meal, and 
fetched extra supplies of bread and butter on demand. 

These ‘‘ Queristers”’ were also, I imagine, a part of the 
foundation. You might see their names displayed in Long 
Roll—that curious and archaic publication that came out at 
the beginning of Short Half every year, and gave the names 
of the entire Wykehamical body, Masters, Fellows, and pupils, 
in the nearest approach to Latin that the printer could 
devise. Secunda Classis was the name under which our 
choristers appeared: their habitation lay somewhere oppo- 
site College Gate, and there they were taught, I suppose, 
the humaner letters or such more modern subjects as were 
thought suitable for their future career. I suppose they 
were really entitled to the name of Wykehamist, as much 
as any of us others: they were a part of the old foundation; 
they used our chapel and our hall; their names appeared, 
as I have said, on Long Roll. J have often wondered what 
became of them afterwards, and for what that education of 
theirs fitted them. 

There were seventy of us on the foundation, and we were 
distributed over the various chambers in College in numbers 
ranging from seven to nine or more. Formerly there were 
seven chambers only, but just before my arrival a tentative 
beginning had been made in a sweeping change that was to 
do away with using these primitive rooms for work as well 
as sleep. In 1879 First, Second, and Fifth Chambers 
remained, more or less in their original form, to carry on the 
double duty: Fourth was the sleeping compartment used by 
the men who occupied Third in their working hours: Sixth 
and Seventh had sleeping rooms allotted to them on the 
first and second floors, in rooms which used to belong to 


- that obsolescent body, the Fellows. (There is still a list of 


Fellows, but they are no longer required, nor even encour- 
aged, to dwell in College.) ‘lhe Statutes, I believe, ordain 
that they should all be in priest’s orders: the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, is now the only one out of 
eight who fulfils this requirement. Most of them, indeed, 
seem to be peers or privy councillors, so much have we 
risen in the social scale of late. 

I spent most of my time at College in First Chamber, or 
in Fifth, both of which were still used as sleeping rooms as 
well as studies and store-rooms. College men who dwelt in 
these rooms were slightly handicapped in their work, for 
they were apt to find their chamber locked up in the interval 
between breakfast and nine o’clock school—probably just 
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when they wanted to get some book out for a lesson. It was 
difficult to remember all the books one would be likely to 
want for the morning’s work, and take them all out of one’s 
“toys” before breakfast. “Toys,” it may be mentioned, 
were the tall wooden cupboards, superimposed upon a 
writing bureau and a few narrow drawers, at which we sat 
to work in the evening, and in which we kept all our worldly 
goods, except such as might be disposed in our “ scob” in 
School. I suppose the authorities were just beginning to 
awake to the fact that these chambers of ours could hardly be 
used continuously, day and night, without a slight interval for 
the introduction of fresh air: hence this occasional barring out 
of the inhabitants. But it was a nuisance if some important 
note-book had been carelessly left behind. We did not have 
so much time to ourselves that we could afford to waste any 
in hunting for Bishop, the College servant, who probably 
had the key. 

The life of a College junior was not made too smooth for 
him in those days. There was no haven to which he could 
retire to look through some lesson for the morning which he 
felt had not been too well prepared. During those few 
minutes between breakfast and nine o’clock school he was 
always liable to be summoned by a prefect and sent on some 
errand or other. Fagging in College was a very different 
matter from what it had been in a tutor’s house. With our 
poor seventy members, of whom more than half were in 
Sixth Book and therefore exempt, we possessed what seemed 
to a junior the abnormal number of eighteen prefects; and 
if any one of the eighteen chose to raise his voice in a call of 
* Junior!’’ it was the bounden duty of any of us within 
hearing to tuck up his gown and run hastily towards the 
sound, ready to do the great man’s bidding. If by some 
chance a prefect had to call more than once there was likely 
to be trouble. Whatever may have been the case in Com- 
moners, in College discipline was maintained with great 
firmness. Very few mornings passed without some College 
man being told to “ stand round ”’ and receiving half a dozen 
strokes or more across the shoulders with a ground-ash. 
The recipient was generally told to take off his gown and 
wrap it round his neck—not altogether an unnecessary 
precaution, for some of our young rulers were not too remark- 
able for straightness of eye. 

With gown removed, this chastisement became a “‘ tund- 
ing,’’ whereas the more casual blows (with which, for example, 
Bible Clerk chastised anyone who was making a noise in 
School) were not dignified with so sounding a name. The 
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prefect was said to “cut into” his victim. In the good old 
days a tunding was a serious matter, some forty or fifty cuts 
being occasionally administered, and half a dozen ground- 
ashes broken over the victim. Then came what was known 
as the “‘ tunding row,” and certain reforms were instituted. 
Twelve strokes was the limit in my day and, to tell the truth, 
it was awarded for pretty nearly anything—for failing to 
post a letter or omitting to turn up at football, or perhaps 
for general “spree”? behaviour, which signified, broadly, 
being in slightly higher spirits than were suitable to a junior’s 
lowly estate. A stranger walking through Chamber Court 
any morning between half-past eight and nine might expect 
to hear a noise as of carpet-beating coming from one of the 
low, grated windows. “ Tunding” was a noisy affair, but 
if the patient remembered to keep his shoulders well squared 
he generally escaped without much physical damage. 


Chapel, even with its new oak seats, had become by 1878 
insufficient for the numbers of the school, then somewhere 
about four hundred, and in consequence Chantry had been 
pressed into service for the use of some of the junior divisions. 
Fromond’s Chantry, to give this edifice its full name, is a 
small building 36 feet long by 18 wide, standing within its 
square ring of cloisters, on the stone benches of which boys 
had been wont to sit at work during the summer months. 
(The summer term was still known as “Cloister Time” in 
my day.) John Fromond had been steward to the Founder, 
and his chantry and cloister were certainly not least of our 
architectural glories. ‘‘ School,” on the other hand, can 
hardly be said to have contributed sensibly to the beauty of 
the place. This was the work of Warden Nicolas, who 
flourished about 1670, and is an uncompromising block (red 
brick, with stone coigns) set down in Meads opposite Seventh 
Chamber Passage. Possibly it may be quite a fair specimen 
of later Stuart architecture in itself, but it does not combine 
well with the grey stone buildings of College immediately 
opposite. The front, facing Seventh Chamber Passage, 
possesses a certain amount of ornament, including some 
curious wreaths of stucco flowers above the round-headed 
windows: the back, towards Meads, was apparently regarded 
as hopeless, and had been for many years used as courts for 
bat-fives, stump-cricket, or desultory kicking of footballs, 
according to the season of the year. ‘To render these amuse- 
ments tolerably safe the two windows had been protected 
with wire netting, and the greater part of the back wall 
covered with black asphalt. ‘* Ball Court” was not a par- 
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ticularly pretty sight for parents and guardians arriving from 
the direction of Lavender Meads, but it was undeniably 
useful to us as a means of recreation. Since Commoners had 
been turned out of their old buildings and quartered in the 
houses of Culver’s Close, School, and indeed the whole of 
Meads, had come to be regarded as College’s private property. 
Commoners had their own fives-courts “‘ up at House,” their 
own ground for cricket and football in Lavender Meads and 
New Field. We shared with them the use of the fives-courts 
which had been recently built hard by the new class-rooms, 
as also of the racket-court and gymnasium (just being com- 
pleted) a little farther on; but Ball Court was our own—such 
as it was. 

So, indeed, was School itself. Formerly this uncom- 
promising red brick block had been all that the school 
possessed (or nearly) in the way of class-rooms. At either 
end of the large room were three rows of long, wooden seats, 
known as “ books,”’ where the various divisions had to dispose 
themselves somehow while saying their lessons. The solid 
oak seats of Informator and Hostiarius, the Head and Second 
Masters, flanked these long rows. The rest of the floor space, 
not given up to gangways, was occupied with solid oak 
benches, intersecting one another at intervals of a few feet: 
on these points of intersection were placed those wooden 
boxes with double lids which were known to Wykehamists 
as “‘ scobs.” In these we kept such of our books and other 
possessions as could not be fitted into our “toys” in 
Chambers. 

During my last two years at Winchester, School was 
turned into a sort of arena for concerts and other public 
performances. A stage was erected at one end: by degrees 
the oak benches and their ‘‘ scobs”’ were removed; and the 
College man had to find room for his treasures elsewhere. 
So far as I remember, I had my own scob to the end of my 
school life. How they were allotted to us I forget, but they 
were precious possessions. No more admirable contrivance 
for concealing a student’s malpractices could well be imag- 
inged. There were certain hours during the forenoon when 
we were supposed to retire to School for the preparation of 
our afternoon work, but the outer lid of the scob, once 
raised, provided so excellent a screen that we generally 
preferred to indulge in some amusement. ‘‘ Bible Clerk,” 
the prefect in charge, would be there, it was true, seated at 
his table by Stove, and charged with the maintenance of 
order: if, by some inadvertence, we allowed our games to 
become too obvious we might at any moment be aware of 
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him and of a ground-ash descending with a resounding 
thwack on our shoulders. But in general we were tolerably 
safe from interference. 

For some time there was a single scob preserved in 
Porter’s Lodge, for exhibition to visitors, but it seems to 
have disappeared, or been replaced by another specimen. 
When I went to Winchester some time in the ’nineties I was 
cheered by the thought that my name might be preserved 
in Wykehamical chronicles, for it was my own scob that 
stood there, with my own name cut on the lid. Alas! it is 
there no longer. Some earlier or later owner has perhaps 
carried it off, and with it my last chance of immortality. 
I was, I believe, one of the last of the scob-owners—but my 
evidence has vanished. 


II 


PrERHAPS the most remarkable change that has taken place 
in the last half-century or so has been in the direction of 
sensible clothing. Not the most remarkable on the surface, 
I dare say: objectors might point to the motor car and the 
aeroplane, the telephone and cinema, the decrease of drunken- 
ness, and improvements in submarine warfare. All the same, 
I am inclined to think that the abolition of stiff and super- 
fluous clothes has done and is doing more for the race than 
any of the somewhat doubtful blessings that I have enumer- 
ated. More obviously, perhaps, among the women—who are 
now rather inclined to turn round and point the finger of 
scorn at us for a slavish adherence to convention. Still, we 
have moved—a little. 

The stiff, starched shirt and collar were invariably used 
at Winchester in my time. There may have been one or 
two weaklings who, acting under orders from home, wore a 
flannel shirt; but these unfortunates did their best to conceal 
their irregularity by adding linen cuffs and a “ dickey”’ to 
their outfit. In Commoners, I dare say, there was a certain 
amount of licence as to pattern and colour: in summer you 
might see a sprinkling of light clothes among those who 
considered themselves important enough to warrant such 
wear; and coloured ties of varied hue, together with patent 
leather and other curiously adorned boots, were beginning 
to make their appearance. But in College we were more 
severely restricted. Black ties were the rule on weekdays, 
white on Sunday; and although it was customary for those 
above the rank of Inferior to depart occasionally from this 
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rule so far as to sport something a little more lively on 
working days, it was always quite likely that our Warden of 
that date, Godfrey Bolles Lee, a stout hater of all innovation, 
would call him up and order him curtly to remove it. True, 
it was not often that the Warden was visible, except on 
Sundays in Chapel, but I remember seeing him exercise this 
sartorial censorship more than once. 

College men, of course, wore a gown—a garment of thick 
black cloth over a sleeved waistcoat of similar but more 
shiny material. Nothing much in the way of “‘ expressing 
one’s individuality’? was possible with these garments, 
made by the college tailor on patterns handed down from 
immemorial antiquity. Yet there were some lively spirits 
who insisted on having the buttons of their waistcoat made 
of something a little brighter than the customary cloth- 
covered metal. They had to be black, but they could be 
made to shine. With boots, too, there were possibilities. 
One of my contemporaries, now a major-general, made 
several gallant experiments in this direction—patent leather 
boots with uppers of coloured cloth were to be found beneath 
his bed, and he had bottles of various polish with which to 
renew their glory. Tight trousers (they were made tight in 
those days) of the brightest shepherd’s plaid set off this 
foot-gear. I do not know how he managed to escape the 
Warden’s notice, but I have no recollection of his being 
ordered to remove these garments. 

As to hats, the College junior usually went without. The 
normal Winchester hat was the straw—a plain white straw 
with plain black or dark blue ribbon. Commoners might, 
if they chose, sport their house colours thereon. A black and 
white or “speckled” straw was the first outward sign of 
having attained a certain position in the school: a bowler 
hat, known Wykehamically as a “‘ cowshooter,” could be 
worn by none under the rank of prefect or candle-keeper. 
Then, again, possessors of a cap were allowed to flaunt it 
anywhere and everywhere, except on Sundays. Then the 
top hat was essential. 

Caps, of course, were distributed with a sparing hand. 
I do not know how these things may be regulated now, but 
in the early ’eighties there were about thirty caps that their 
possessors could wear instead of a hat, if they so chose, 
without danger of scoffing or reproach. First and most 
important, the twelve dark blue caps awarded to the cricket 
eleven (including twelfth man), known by the name of 
** Lord’s,” because they had been wont to meet the Eton 
and Harrow teams on Lord’s ground before the discovery 
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of Dr. Moberly that these London outings were bad for the 
morals of the school. Secondly, the eighteen football caps, 
made up of the three teams who played in the triangular 
contest between College, Commoners, and Houses, every 
Short Half. There was no School Cap for football, for the 
simple reason that no other school played our rules, or 
could be expected to play them without a long course of 
instruction; so that our “foreign” matches were limited 
generally to one a year against some scratch team of Old 
Wykehamists. But the “ Sixes ’’ cap—whether the blue and 
white of College, the red and white of Commoners, or the 
brown and white stripes of Houses—came next in importance 
to the plain dark blue of “‘ Lord’s.” 

There were other caps, but they were not often displayed. 
There were, for instance, two representatives of the school 
at rackets, who were permitted to wear the dark blue cap 
with a rackets badge, but did not often avail themselves of 
the privilege. Then the second eleven had a cap—a dark 
blue with white piping—which might occasionally be seen; 
and School Four, which sometimes rowed races on the 
Itchen, had a similar affair with a piping of different hue. 
These might be observed from time to time, but generally 
on the head of someone sufficiently popular to carry it off, 
so to speak. Your ordinary member of Second Eleven or 
School Four was chary of flaunting his colours too freely. 
He might be permitted to do so without comment, or he 
might not; it was difficult to say without actual trial, but 
modesty was generally considered the best policy. On the 
other hand, the most revolutionary things would sometimes 
pass almost without comment—as, for example, when some 
quite undistinguished member of the Wimbledon Eight 
suddenly and unexpectedly asserted his rights by appearing 
“up to books” in a black cap ornamented with crossed 
rifles. (Perhaps I should explain that the Wimbledon Eight 
of those days had nothing to do with lawn tennis: they were 
merely the representatives of our Rifle Corps chosen to 
compete for the Ashburton Shield.) Whether the Ashburton 
Cap, or whatever it was called, still survives I cannot say; 
but I remember that it struck me then as a dangerous 
innovation. 

Rifle Corps was not exactly a popular institution half a 
century ago. Here again, I suppose, the question of clothes 
had a certain amount to do with its lack of appeal to the 
majority. I could never bring myself to regard seriously a 
corps which paraded in uniform which included knicker- 
bockers—especially as dear old George Richardson, our 
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stout and bearded Second Master, had to march with them, 
showing a pair of legs that were almost ridiculously massive 
for that costume. At the same time, we had won the 
Ashburton Shield more than once, and to win anything in 
open competition against the other schools of England was 
no doubt something; though I dare say we had a lurking 
feeling that it might be a trifle infra dig. to enter for such 
general contests. If it had not been for those knickerbockers 
it is possible that we might have won the Shield oftener than 
we did. 

The question of clothes has a real importance: at Win- 
chester perhaps the importance was slightly exaggerated. 
There were so many restrictions as to what you might or 
might not wear until you had attained a certain position in 
the school. In cricket and football these were quite as 
pronounced as in ordinary life. When, as juniors, we were 
introduced to football we had to attire ourselves for the 
occasion in trousers of white serge, incredibly rough and 
prickly, and in these cumbrous garments we had to do all 
our football until we rose high enough to secure a place in 
** Fifteens.””’ Then we were promoted to flannels—but we 
were still obliged to play in trousers. ‘‘ Sixes” alone were 
permitted to wear knickerbockers. Shorts, of course, were 
as yet unknown. 

As to football boots, I cannot remember that in those 
days anyone ever thought of such things. We played 
commonly in the boots we wore “up to books” or “‘ down 
at shops,” and a pretty mess they must have been in after 
playing in Junior Canvas on a wet day. My recollection of 
Junior Canvas is that it was a veritable quagmire, except in 
the driest weather. 

I have a vague recollection of our dandiacal major- 
general appearing one day in a pair of brown boots on the 
football field. He must have been the first to adventure on 
so daring a novelty, but for once in a way the change was 
admitted to be sensible, and the habit of regular football 
boots soon became general—at any rate in the upper circles 
of play. 

Winchester football, I take it, remains much the same as 
it was, though I have heard that in Common Time (the 
Easter Half) one of the more regular codes is occasionally 
tried. Our game, I take it, was invented so that as many 
matches as possible could take place simultaneously in a 
somewhat confined space; and to that end we played between 
two long lines of stout netting stretched on an iron frame- 
work, so that the actual field of play was not more than 
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about one-third the width of an ordinary football ground. 
These two lines of netting were known, for some inscrutable 
reason, as “ canvas,” and about a yard inside them ran two 
lines of posts and rope. Between the ropes, at either end, 
a line was cut in the turf right across the ground, and any 
ball kicked over this by the opposite side scored a goal— 
unless it was touched by one. of the defenders in its passage, 
or unless the kicker had broken some rule. Consequently, 
scoring in “‘ Sixes,’ when there was more room for individual 
action than in “ Fifteens,”’ often ran into double figures. 

The cardinal principle of Winchester football was that 
dribbling was barred. Every player had to kick the ball 
hard whenever he kicked it at all, and follow it up hard as 
well, so that if possible he might receive it full upon some 
part of his person when an opposing back (or “ behind ”’) 
tried to return it. This sort of charging was apt to be 
extremely painful for the charger, for it was totally against 
the etiquette of the game to turn sideways: the face had to 
be kept sternly towards the foe and the hands raised. It 
seemed to the disinterested observer that the “ behinds ” 
had most of the fun that was obtainable in the game. They 
had certainly the lion’s share of the scoring, and the experi- 
ence they obtained at kicking the ball quickly when it came 
bounding or rolling towards them had its value later when 
they took to Association football at the Universities. Win- 
chester football provided the Association code with a good 
many of its best backs. Also, it was the duty of the 
‘“‘ behinds ” to receive chargers rather than to charge them- 
selves, and in this sort of contest the less active participant 
had a good deal the better of the bargain. 

At football the new-comer found his way upwards by 
slow degrees, playing in Junior Canvas until such time as 
the authorities deemed him worthy of transference to a 
higher sphere. At cricket there was a regular trial at the 
beginning of every summer term—a sort of experimental 
match between scratch teams of new men, watched and 
umpired by two members of “ Lord’s.”” On the strength of 
that one match the destiny of the tyro was practically 
determined. If he was considered worth watching he was 
put into “ Clubs ”: if not up to that standard he was left to 
languish in the junior house eleven—perhaps even in the 
junior junior—for the depths of degradation were low 
enough to accommodate even the worst players. In 
** Clubs ”—Senior, Middle, or Junior—the young aspirant 
was assured of a certain amount of notice: playing every 
half remiday among his peers a good score or useful per- 
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formance with the ball would be talked about. Furthermore, 
a member of “ Clubs” was permitted to wear white flannel 
trousers, whereas the undistinguished herd had to be content 
with grey. He might not, however, wear a white flannel 
shirt: that glory was reserved for members of “ Lord’s”’ or 
of Second Eleven. 

Senior Club played on New Field, and provided the 
material from which the two elevens were chosen. Junior 
Club had its pitch in Lavender Meads, while Middle Club 
(which was rather a home for the overgrown than a nursery 
for promising cricketers) played in Meads itself. From the 
three were chosen daily during the season a select few to 
undergo practice at the nets. And from the large body of 
Commoner juniors a selection was also made to take over the 
duty of “ watching out,” which was the term for fielding. 
College men were free from this: they did their watching out, 
and plenty of it, in Meads for such of their own numerous 
prefects who might think they wanted a little practice at the 
noble game. There were no nets in Meads, so the watcher- 
out had plenty of work to do. 

It was a College junior’s own fault if he did not learn to 
field tolerably well. Certainly he got enough practice. 
In the summer evenings, probably while he was engaged on 
some game of his own on Ball Court, at the back of School, 
he would be summoned with his companions to take his 
stand in a long row on the fringe of Meads while some sturdy 
prefect, armed with a bat, hit up lofty catches from the 
centre of the ground. “ Bartering” was the curious name 
given to this practice, derived from that great hero of 
former Wykehamists, Robert Speckott Barter, Warden from 
1832 to 1861. From him also came the “notion” for a 
half-volley, so great a hitter was he on the cricket field. 

Wykehamists in general had the reputation in those 
days, and perhaps still, of being better at fielding than at 
other departments of the great game of cricket. Yet, 
somehow or other, the list of Eton successes in Eton Match 
had been a long one. The year before my arrival, it is true, 
we had secured a victory—the first for many years; in 1880, 
under the leadership of the late Colonel J. L. Kaye, we very 
nearly pulled off another victory—but not quite. We were, 
in fact, beaten by nine runs. The suspense when our last 
man went in was painful in the extreme: I can still remember 
the dead hush all round New Field as the Eton bowler 
stepped up to deliver the ball, the sort of audible sigh of 
relief when it was played, the frenzied applause when a run 
was scored. The losing of that Eton Match (always the 
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great school event of the year) cast a perceptible gloom over 
some of us for the rest of that summer half. 

I cannot remember that we had any cricketers in my 
time who afterwards became really famous, as such. J. W. 
Mansfield was Captain of “Lord’s”’ in 1881, F. J. N. Thesiger 
(now Lord Chelmsford) six years later. After I had left, in 
1892 and 1893, we had two successive captains who did 
something to raise the general standard in H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower and J. R. Mason—the latter being perhaps the best 
all-round cricketer ever turned out by the school. But I 
can remember, in my first year, Sir Arthur Theodore Thring, 
K.C.B., as one of our successful bowlers, with a curious action 
that began as if he was tripping over one of his own feet. 
And the year after we had another useful bowler in the 
person of the present Mr. Justice Talbot. 

There were no great cricketers on the teaching staff. 
The day of “sports masters”? had not arrived—quite. I 
suppose old “ Jack” Toye (Arlingham James Toye was his 
real name) was our star performer among the dons. He 
was, I believe, an old Rugbeian, and a very capable bat; 
it was the general belief that Captains of “‘ Lord’s’’ generally 
consulted him before making out the roll. Like the late 
W. G. Grace, he was the possessor of a stalwart frame and 
a bushy black beard. The only other master I can recollect 
playing in New Field was E. J. Turner (known from his 
unusually jerky gait as ““The Hopper”), who used to bowl 
fastish underhand. 

I do not know exactly how to estimate the “dons” of 
half a century ago, because I have no means of comparing 
them with those of the present day. Some of them, I 
suppose, were zealous and energetic enough: a few, no 
doubt, had the knack of stimulating their pupils—or at any 
rate, those pupils who permitted themselves to take any 
interest in their work. Ridding inspired a good deal of 
affection and respect: he was a specimen of the Victorian 
scholar and Christian—a type, I imagine, that must now be 
totally extinct. He had his mannerisms, of which perhaps 
the favourite was a reluctance to correct anyone who began 
to blunder. He would permit, even encourage him to go on, 
until the unfortunate fellow was completely entangled in a 
cocoon, so to speak, of his own spinning. Then Ridding 
would say, “ Yes, yes!” nodding his head as though in 
applause, and invite some other youth to take on the con- 
strue. He had a curious difficulty in expressing himself: 
on one celebrated occasion—I think it was after the great 
Tunding Row—he wrote a letter to The Times which was 
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regarded by good judges as a classic, so involved was it in 
construction and so completely lacking in lucidity. He had, 
too, a way of repeating his words, whether from the desk or 
the pulpit, that was apt to be destructive of serious effect. 
It seemed almost as though certain phrases hypnotized him: 
he was absolutely unable to let some of them go. I was 
present on the occasion when he began a sermon, addressed 
to some of us who were being “ prepared for confirmation,” 
with the words, ‘I feel a feeling that I feel we all feel.” I 
do not know whether he got over this little difficulty when 
he left us to become Bishop of Southwell. 

But it would be the greatest mistake to suppose from 
this trifling idiosyncrasy that George Ridding was in any 
sense of the word inefficient or ridiculous. He was a very 
good head master indeed, and the very last man with whom 
any of us would have dared to take a liberty. Some of his 
assistants, I am bound to say, were both ridiculous and 
inefficient, and should have been compulsorily retired years 
before. Some few were totally unable to keep order: others 
were so lethargic that a heavy fog seemed to brood over 
their class-rooms. And, generally speaking, except in the 
two top divisions, Sixth Book, there was but one method 
employed for the rewarding of diligence or the punishment 
of inattention. Every division when it came “up to books”’ 
took the order in which it had left off at the close of the 
previous lesson. When the hour was finished the order was 
given to “ number down,” and the numbers, beginning, say, 
at thirty for the top and dwindling to one for the bottom, 
were duly entered in the master’s mark-book and added up 
to determine the order (classicus order or “‘ cuse’’) for the 
week. And in the meanwhile, during the lesson, questions 
used to be “ passed down ” until answered, and the answerer 
would ascend and take his seat above those who had failed. 
Sometimes there would be a fairly lively hour: sometimes 
there would be hardly any movement at all. In any case it 
used to be very trying for those who had come well prepared 
to hear question after question slowly passing down the 
division, measuring its chance of coming down to their turn, 
and probably finding at last that it had been nibbled away 
to nothing. 

I do not know whether the “ passing down ” system still 
obtains. In conjunction with other methods it no doubt 
would have its use: as a sole or even the chief means of 
settling the order of promotion at the end of term it worked 
very unfairly. One might get sent down to the bottom 
of the division for some crime—talking or being late—and 
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find it extraordinarily difficult to get back again. Sometimes 
one might lie there, in the doldrums so to speak, for a full 
week, losing some twenty or thirty marks every lesson, with 
scarcely a chance of recovering the lost position. Of course, 
there was always a certain amount of written work, com- 
position and so forth, but it was the order ‘“‘ up to books ” 
that really counted. Divisions varied a great deal in liveli- 
ness: some masters made a point of seeing that the sluggish 
depths were stirred pretty frequently: others seemed to be 
totally indifferent. And it must be admitted that, after 
sitting at the bottom of a division for some days without a 
chance of escape, even the most conscientious might begin 
to feel that it was hardly worth while struggling any longer. 
He might prepare his work sufficiently to escape being 
“croppled ” if by any chance he was put on to construe, 
because a croppling would lead to impositions, possibly even 
to the dread ceremony of “ ordering your name.” But what 
was the good of spending a whole hour “‘ mugging ” when it 
was extremely unlikely that any question would reach him 
without being snapped up by some equally eager worker 
higher up. As a matter of fact, the best hope he had of 
regaining a seat somewhere near the top lay in some chance 
question only remotely connected with the lesson—some- 
thing that the most earnest groper after information would 
have been unlikely to discover. A good many of us who, 
for some reason or other, had been “ brocked down,”’ had to 
rely more upon our native wit than upon hard work to rise 
again. 

. I do not know that I can recall many celebrated names 
among my contemporaries. F. G. Kenyon, late Director 
and Principal Librarian of the British Museum, was a 
prefect when I arrived: he has now succeeded to the honoured 
post of Warden, and has a longer row of letters after his 
name than any other of my Wykehamical acquaintances. 
A. C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester, was about the same 
standing, as also was F. L. Norris, now Bishop of North 
China. There faces me as I sit here a volume of Poems from 
Shelley which he gave me in 1882—not from any particular 
affection, but because he happened to be my “tutor” and 
I had just “got books” as head of my division. A 
Wykehamical tutor’s duties were confined to this: when his 
pupil (perhaps two or three years his junior) secured a prize 
he was supposed to add to it another out of his own resources, 

The name of Lionel Pigot Johnson is to be found fifth 
on the roll for 1880. Lionel Johnson (he dropped the Pigot 
as soon as he came to London and began to write) was the 
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most delicate and fragile scholar who ever went through the 
rather rugged course of College life. I do not remember ever 
seeing him play games—of his own volition: with the rest of 
us he had to take his part in cricket and football, and I have 
a distinct recollection of seeing his tiny figure, clad in a pair 
of serge trousers much too large for him, wandering about 
Junior Canvas.in a disconsolate-looking manner, and avoid- 
ing the ball with some dexterity whenever it happened to 
come his way. With anyone else this sort of shirking would 
have been visited with condign punishment, but somehow 
or other Johnson escaped. It was felt, I suppose, that he 
was not made of quite the same material as the rest of us. 
He ascended the school with almost unprecedented rapidity: 
for a short time we were in the same division, but he very 
soon left me far behind. I renewed my acquaintance with 
him in 1894, when I came to live in Staple Inn, and found 
him lodged opposite me in Gray’s Inn, on the far side of the 
big court. 

Lionel Johnson was poet and critic, perhaps more of the 
critic than the poet. I remember him writing essays at 
Winchester, but not poetry, though he may very likely have 
done so (as I did myself) without submitting it to general 
examination. I possess still his two slender volumes of 
verse, and also the volume of essays and critical papers 
published after his death; also his “‘ appreciation,” called 
The Art of Thomas Hardy. I told him at the time that he 
had spoiled that book for the general public by an excessive 
use of the comma. But Lionel was very firm about 
punctuation. 

Winchester has not given so many writers of eminence to 
the country that we can afford to forget Johnson. We can 
point to few lasting names in letters. Sir Thomas Browne, 
author of Religio Medici, was on the roll for 1616; John 
Philips, author of The Splendid Shilling, headed the roll of 
1691; while three years later came Edward Young, of Night 
Thoughts. William Collins came to College in 1733, William 
Lisle Bowles in 1775. Our poets, it must be admitted, 
belong only to the second class. In later years the only 
names I can call to mind are those of Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope and his more celebrated brother Anthony (1820 
and 1827). But Anthony came to us from Harrow and, I 
believe, went back there—though how he managed these 
transitions I cannot say. Frank Buckland, naturalist, was 
admitted in 1839. Thomas Arnold, of West Cowes, deserves 
a word of mention. He came to College from Warminster 
School in 1807, was Head Master of Rugby from 1828 till 
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1842, and has had his niche for some time among the Eminent 
Victorians. On the whole (I do not know that I lay much 
stress upon Arnold’s literary merit) Winchester seems to 
have produced her full share of eminent divines, judges, 
and generals, but her literary sons, in the past, seem to have 
been few and rather insignificant. Perhaps some living 
Wykehamists, such as Lord Alfred Douglas, Mr. A. P. 
Herbert, and Capt. C. K. Scott-Moncreiff, may do something 
to redeem this reproach. 


E. H. Lacon Watson 


MY FIRST ELEPHANT 


Ir was in Upogoro. We left camp as soon as it was light, 
Hassani, head tracker, Sulemani his No. 2, Ligambazi, and I. 
Hassani was, and still is, the best tracker I have ever known, 
and the one man I should choose above all others to have 
by my side in a tight corner; but at that time I knew little 
or nothing of his capabilities, as it was the first time I was 
trying conclusions with “My Lord the Elephant.” Sule- 
mani I had had with me on one or two boma shoots after 
game, and Ligambazi also had attached himself to my 
party on previous occasions to carry spare rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and anything else that I or the trackers needed. He 
was as keen as mustard whenever there was any chance of 
game, whether from pure love of the chase or not, I know 
not; but I rather suspect he was prompted by the more 
sordid motive of a succulent venison steak. 

Howbeit, there we were, the four of us, and a more 
compact and happier party I never wish to see. 

The first ten minutes from camp at a village is always, 
to my mind, the worst part of the day; the sun has not yet 
risen, the native gardens seem endless, and one is drenched 
to the skin by the dew on the long grass which overhangs 
the narrow path. To-day was no exception, and I was 
thankful when we had passed the last maize shamba and 
were fairly out in the bush. 

The sun had only just risen when Hassani, in the lead, 
suddenly stopped and began examining the ground on each 
side of the path. 

“Same old thing,” thought I, “elephant spoor a week 
old. Why can’t he get on and into a better country? ” 

We had been hunting near that village for some days 
and had not struck anything new that was worth following. 
But no; to-day he seemed more interested. 

Turning off to the right in the way that the grass was 
lying, he bent down and studied the track closely; then 
forward again, stooping from time to time and examining 
the edge of the spoor. Sulemani was following his example, 
and at last he found what they were looking for, a severed 
leaf of a low-growing shrub. This he handed to Hassani, 
who examined it carefully. It was still green, and had 
shown little or no sign of withering. Even to my untutored 
eye this showed that the elephant could not long have 
passed. 
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We followed on for a minute or two, and then Hassani 
stopped where, on a softer bit of ground, there was a clear 
impression of the spoor. Taking a grass stem he carefully 
measured the spoor, then running the stem from the finger- 
tips up his left forearm he noted the point to which it 
reached. This, to an African native, is the criterion of the 
size of the elephant he is following. If the grass reaches 
only a short distance above the wrist, then he knows this 
is a small beast and not worth following; but if it reaches 
right up near the crook of his elbow, then it is a good 
elephant and one that may have large tusks. I stress the 
“may.” There are many formule given by which the size 
of an elephant’s tusks may be deduced from the length 
of his spoor, but I have never found them satisfactory. 
Reduction of inches to pounds’ weight of ivory by Rule of 
Three might prove even too much for a schoolboy in his 
wildest arithmetical throes. Suffice it that a spoor of over 
20 inches is left by a very big elephant indeed, and one 
under 17 inches is probably not worth following, though 
even an estimate on these broad lines is not infallible. I 
have myself shot an elephant—the story is told elsewhere— 
whose spoor I made only 164 inches, but whose tusks turned 
the scale at 58 and 61 pounds; while it is no uncommon 
thing to find, after following a 22-inch spoor all day, that 
the elephant carries no ivory at all. 

But I digress. In this case Hassani’s grass stem nearly 
reached the crook of his elbow. Bending down, I too 
measured by the notches cut in my stick, and made it a 
good 20 inches. 

“How long is it since he passed?” said I, with some 
anxiety, breaking the silence which had been preserved ever 
since we had found the spoor. 

“ Usiku, tutafuata” (‘“ At night. We will follow’”’), 
was his only answer, but it was quite sufficient. 

I took over the light rifle from Ligambazi, made sure 
that it was loaded and that I had a spare clip handy, felt 
for my 0-450 ammunition all ready in the pouches at my 
right breast-pocket, while Hassani gave over the 0-450 to 
Sulemani and delved in his cartridge-bag for more ammuni- 
tion for it. 

Then we were off; slowly at first, with many halts, to 
make sure of our spoor whenever we came to a clear im- 
pression; then, as the novelty of measuring a large spoor 
wore off, the pace increased. 

The elephant had been moving slowly through the night, 
feeding as he went, as many a broken-down tree attested. 
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After an hour’s going the droppings showed signs of becoming 
more recent, and on coming to a particularly large pile of 
dung, Hassani called a halt. 

** Nitamfunga, Bwana,” said he. 

A literal translation of this word is, ‘‘ I will close him.” 

Elephant hunting is bound up very closely with witch- 
craft among the more outlying tribes of the interior of Africa, 
and Hassani would not think of following elephant without 
the all-protecting virtues of this art. Every elephant 
fundi, as he is called, has his own medicine in which he puts 
implicit faith. A ram’s horn filled with some weird con- 
coction may serve him as an amulet or general talisman of 
success, while the rites that he performs at different stages 
of the hunt are many and various. In this case, Hassani’s 
idea was to cast a spell over the elephant so as to prevent 
him going far. We three underlings sat down with our backs 
turned while Hassani busied himself with the dung. What 
he did I do not know. I would never dare to encounter 
his displeasure by trying to see what he was doing, and we 
had to wait patiently till the rites were finished. 

In five minutes all was over, and we were on our way 
again, Hassani expressing himself as satisfied that all was 
well. 

As I passed I noticed that all the dung was piled up in 
a neat heap, but beyond that I know nothing of this queer 
proceeding. A similar procedure occurred again some 
fifteen minutes later, when we came on a clearly defined 
footmark in sandy soil. This time all the sand inside the 
print was scraped together and piled up in a high mound, 
nothing else. All done in absolute silence, and when the 
signal was given to go on Hassani was already a few yards 
away, following up the tracks as before. 

Soon we came to more difficult tracking. Our elephant 
had joined in with a herd and kept with them for some 
time, then had left them and gone on again alone. This is 
where the inexperienced would have gone astray a hundred 
times; but the trackers’ discerning eyes took in everything, 
and followed the big bull right through that network of 
mixed spoor. It was an education to watch them. 

Whenever we missed the big spoor we spread out in 
line, and it was never long before a low whistle from one 
or other of the trackers and a forward signal of a hand 
brought us together on the right trail again. Even Liga- 
mbazi took a hand in this, and was once or twice successful 
in showing us the right way. I, too, tried my best, but 
found myself completely puzzled, and finally contented 
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myself with staying close to Hassani and endeavouring to 
follow the spoor as he pointed it out to me. Later I gained 
more proficiency in the art of tracking, as my eyes became 
trained by experience; but I can never hope to emulate the 
native born and bred in the bush, who has followed game 
since he learned to walk. 

At last the big bull left the herd and went on alone once 
again, and we were able to follow up at a faster pace. All 
this time the appearance of the droppings had been changing; 
they were gradually getting fresher, nor was there any sign 
of their being broken up by the big black-beetles, the 
scavengers of the bush; lately, too, the trackers had been 
testing them with their feet. 

Soon a whisper from Sulemani, ‘“ Moto!” told me that 
we were in fact getting warm, and we went on with more 
caution. Twice Hassani climbed trees and studied the 
ground ahead, but each time to no purpose. 

It was now about eleven o’clock, and the wind, which 
up till then had held steadily and favourably on our faces, 
began to falter and chop about in all directions. This 
happens only too often when the sun begins to get hot. 
Taking some dried grass, Hassani rubbed it into powder 
between his hands, and from time to time let a little fall 
to see in which way it would go. Once, when it blew 
directly down the trail, he murmured gloomily: 

** Mphopo mbaya sana ”’ (“‘ The wind is very bad ’’). 

I could only agree it could not be worse, but we could 
do nothing but follow on and see what happened. 

A little farther on the character of the spoor changed. 
Instead of twisting about in all directions, it led straight 
to the front, and lengthened considerably, eight feet to a 
stride, and there were no signs of feeding. We stopped. 

“Here he got our wind,” said Hassani, raising his voice 
higher than he had previously. My spirits sank to zero. 

“What’s to be done?” I asked him. “ Must we leave 
him? ” 

“No, Bwana, but we must wait. We will wait for 
him for about half an hour to give him time to forget 
about us.” 

Choosing a shady spot with a tree-stump at my back, I 
sat down and did my best to overcome my impatience and 
depression. It is not the least fascinating part of elephant 
hunting that one minute the hunter is keyed to the highest 
pitch, full of hope; the next, cast down with anxiety and 
hopelessness of ever coming up with the mysterious beast 
who has left those two enormous footprints in the ground, 
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leading on and on into the distance, and apparently never 
coming any nearer. 

I say two, not four, because an elephant, like a cat, 
brings his hind feet to the same exact position as that pre- 
viously occupied by the fore. 

After a short drink from my water-bottle and a 
bite of a sandwich, I lit a cigarette and began talking 
to Hassani. 

“* Shall we come up with him? ”’ said I. 

“TI don’t know, Bwana, I think so; I have funga’d him 
well, and he must soon stop and rest for the heat of the 
day.” 

“Ts he a very big elephant? ” 

“ Mkubwa kweli kweli; look at the size of his feet; see 
how big the dung is; his tusks will be like the trunks of 
trees.” 

And so, little by little, he raised my hopes, until when 
the half-hour was over and we were back on the trail, I was 
once again as confident and optimistic as ever. 

The wise counsel of the half-hour’s wait was soon proved, 
for it was not long before the length of the stride lessened, 
until once again the elephant was moving slowly along, 
feeding as he went. If we had followed straight on, in all 
probability he would not have stopped for hours, and we 
should have lost all chances of coming up with him. 

Suddenly away on our left front a sound of cracking 
timber and the noise of a tree coming down with a crash. 
I lit a cigarette, not through nonchalance, but to test the 
wind. This, to my mind, is easily the best way of getting 
a true indication, and though many trackers have looked at 
me with some anxiety when I have done so, I have never 
found that game of any sort have got its wind. In fact, 
Hassani, best of all trackers, and wisest, always now looks 
to me to do so when we have sighted game. 

What wind there was was blowing across our front, and 
the safest way of approach was to make a short detour to 
the right. 

After a hundred yards of careful going, with many 
halts to look and listen, a low rumbling, gurgling noise 
came from somewhere on our left and just ahead of us. I 
took off my hat the better to locate the spot—a heavy terai 
weakens one’s sense of hearing. In nine cases out of ten 
the belly rumblings of elephant, for such this sound was— 
some queer process of digestion, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary has not been satisfactorily explained —give away 
his position to the hunter. 
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On again slowly with increased caution, and then— 
Sulemani saw him! 

Sst!’ Stock-still he stood, one clenched fist extended 
at full arm’s-length. For some reason a native never points 
with his forefinger. I could not make out the quarry at 
first in the uncertain light of the forest, then I saw some- 
thing move, far above where I was looking. Astonished, 
my gaze travelled upwards; and then I saw him standing 
there half-facing us, quite still, except for the steady fanning 
movements of his gigantic ears. He was like a huge flap- 
eared dog cocking his ears, and at first I thought that he had 
seen or heard us. But in reality he was quite unaware of 
our presence, and he went on fanning himself slowly and 
methodically, dreaming, no doubt, of happy wanderings 
over Africa in a time long past, when the white man and 
heavy express rifles were never encountered. Poor old 
beast! To kill you because you are unlucky enough to 
carry those two tusks of ivory coveted by man! But such 
thoughts did not enter my head at that time. 

: While I was watching the elephant, Hassani had been 
busying himself with a small flask made of bamboo. From 
this he poured a white powder into the palm of his hand, 
then raising it he blew three times in the elephant’s direc- 
tion. Afterwards I found out that this was more “ dawa,” 
or medicine, which was to prevent him turning savage and 
charging us. 

I exchanged rifles with Sulemani, taking the 0-450 and 
giving him the 0-303. 

** What about the tusks, though,” I whispered to Hassani; 
“are they big?” 

This was the first elephant I had seen outside a zoo, and 
I had no more idea than the man in the moon whether they 
were twenty-pounders or hundred-pounders. 

** Quite big,” said he, “‘not very big, but quite big.” 

A native has not much idea of size, and none at all of 
weight. 

“We will shoot him, Bwana,” he continued. I was 
doubtful, but also longing to be persuaded. MHassani’s one 
fault is that he is too eager for the kill, and is apt to mislead 
@ novice when it is a question of size of tusks. 

** Still,’ I thought, “they obviously aren’t small. Am 
I going to leave my first elephant after all these unsuccessful 
days? Never!” 

Hassani, watching my face, was quick to see my decision. 
Straight forward we went up to twenty yards, and then, 
resting the heavy rifle by the side of a convenient tree, I 
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aimed for the brain. Half-way between the eye and the 
ear-hole, I had been told, and there I tried to place my shots, 
both barrels, one after the other at the same spot. I ex- 
pected to see him down then and there, but no—my aim 
was bad or else I was over-excited. ‘Stag fever” I had 
in Scottish forests, I hope, successfully conquered, but 
“elephant fever!’’ The elephant rocked where he stood, 
and seemed to be thrown a little on his haunches, but he 
did not come down. Hastily opening the breach, I threw 
out the empty shells while Hassani crammed in two new 
cartridges. Sulemani fired a shot with my 0-303, for which, 
even at that moment, I found time to curse him. This 
was my first elephant, and I wanted him all to myself. 
Afterwards I found that his shot had just grazed the top of 
his shoulder, so I need not have grudged it to him. 

Meanwhile the elephant swung round presenting his 
broadside and started moving off. I had a snapshot for the 
heart with my next barrel, which seemed to have no more 
effect on him than a pea-shooter, and then in despair I rushed 
forward, where I again had a full view of him. He was 
three-quarters on, making off as fast as he knew how, and 
in five seconds would have been lost to view. I threw 
up the rifle for a last shot, and aimed right at his ear-hole. 
The effect was instantaneous; down he came at my shot— 
down in a heap and never moved again. I had found the 
right place at last. 

So he died, that mountain of flesh, who but for me might 
have roamed the forest for many decades to come. And 
even with this my first elephant a feeling of remorse for 
my action, which I was to know so well thereafter, stole 
over me. So it was with mixed feelings that I went up to 
take stock of my prize. 

Not so, however, with the others. As the elephant came 
down they burst into song—the song of Victory—clustered 
round me, and one after the other seized my hand in token 
of congratulation. 

As we went forward Sulemani emptied the magazine of 
the 0-303 into the back of the elephant’s head, nearly 
slaying Ligambazi in the process. How he escaped I don’t 
know! He had rushed forward half-wild with excitement, 
and Sulemani’s shot must have missed him by a hair’s- 
breadth. He was called back while Sulemani finished his 
very necessary precautionary measures. An elephant has 
been known, occasionally, to make off after being down and 
apparently killed. But our elephant never stirred again, 
and after giving him a minute or two to make certain, we 
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went up to him—I to measure the tusks and the boys to 
perform their magic rites. 

The formula for gauging the weight of ivory from the 
tusk measurements is fairly accurate on a uniform tusk 
that is not abnormally long or short or malformed in any 
way. The exposed length in inches, measured on the 
outside curve, multiplied by the circumference in inches at 
the half-way point, and divided by ten, gives the weight in 
pounds correct, generally, to a pound or two. I have 
measured up a good many tusks in this way, and have found 
the formula astonishingly accurate. I made out these 
tusks to be 32 and 33 pounds each, and I found a week or 
two later that this was the correct weight. So Hassani’s 
expression “quite big’’ was justified, as they were just 
over the shootable weight. 

Hassani and the other boys were now in the midst of 
their orgies. First the tail was cut off and presented to 
me. This, I was rejoiced to see, had many fine white hairs 
in it, as opposed to the customary black, and if I had cared to 
dispose of it, it would have been worth quite a sum of money. 
I have been offered as much as ten shillings apiece for long 
white elephant hairs by a Zanzibari Indian. 

Then the end of the trunk was cut off, and together with 
the end of a third appendage was placed in a deep hole 
which they cut just at the back of one of the eyes. Into 
this Hassani thrust his “‘ Kisimba,”’ or ‘‘ Little Lion,”’ as he 
named his talisman of a ram’s horn, which I described 
earlier, and left it there for a few minutes to gain strength 
and higher powers of protection and good luck. 

For the next hour or two I was well content to rest and 
talk things over with Hassani and the others. We went 
over the whole hunt again from start to finish. I learnt a 
little of their queer beliefs and their medicine, and heard 
many stories of past adventures and narrow escapes from 
elephant, buffalo, and lion. The African is a great story- 
teller, and his reminiscences lose little in the telling. Later 
I took the usual photographs, and also tried to measure up 
the height of the elephant. But I found it a very difficult 
business, as it was impossible to straighten up the foreleg, 
and I could come to no satisfactory conclusion as to his 
height at the shoulder. 

As the sun was getting lower, we set off on our journey 
back to camp. Two hours’ hard going brought us within 
earshot of the village, and there Hassani struck up the song 
of the Successful Hunter, the other two joining in. As soon 
as we were heard, every man, woman, and child of the 
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village turned out to welcome us. The men singing and 
clapping their hands, the women “ lillilooing.”” The latter 
is a nerve-racking accomplishment—a quavering scream 
made by wagging the tongue about inside the mouth, and 
from time to time intensifying the effect by beating the 
lips with the hand. Others were even rolling on the ground 
in transports of hysterical delight. So it was a triumphant 
little procession that finally reached the green tentsof my camp. 

I hurriedly escaped to my tent, where my boy was waiting 
for me, beaming with smiles. He presented me with a long 
drink, as I sank into my chair, and while he took off my 
boots, demanded the news in detail of the whole adventure. 
A hot bath, dinner, and bed was my programme, but there 
was no chance of sleep, weary as I was. The village held 
an “‘ ngoma,” or dance, until the early hours of the morning, 
and the night was filled with the noise of their singing and 
beating of drums. 

The next day we revisited the elephant, as I was anxious 
to see the tusks being cut out. Two men had been sent off 
in the early morning, experts in the business, under the 
charge of Sulemani, but when Hassani and I arrived later 
on we found that little or no headway had been made at 
all, and the carcass was in possession of some twenty or thirty 
natives of all ages and both sexes, who were having a royal 
time. The elephant had been disembowelled, and _his 
enormous entrails were strewn over the ground. Men 
were climbing round inside his cavernous interior with 
knives in their hands, hunting for the most delicate portions 
of meat. It was a revolting orgy. As I appeared one man 
squeezed his way through the throng round the entrance 
to the belly, smeared all over with blood and clutching a 
large chunk of meat in his hands. Spying me, he rushed 
up and danced a few paces of his ngoma in front of me. 
Then, depositing his prey at the base of a tree, with a wild 
leap he was back,{pushing his way inside the carcass once more. 

I quelled the disturbance as far as I was able, and extri- 
cating the two men for cutting the tusks set them to work 
with heavy axes and knives. The end of a tusk lies deep 
in the skull, right up behind the eye, at least one-third of 
its total length being embedded in the skull. It is a long 
and tedious business cutting them out, as great care has to 
be taken not to chip the ivory, which would impair its value. 
Every village has its own “‘fundis,” experts in the art. The 
two men who had offered their services knew their job and 
set to with a will; but it was a good two hours before they 
had hacked their way through the mass of bone and gristle 
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surrounding the upper tusk. I did not wait to see the 
lower tusk extracted. To get at this the whole neck must 
be cut through and the head turned over, and I had had 
quite enough of this revolting shambles by the time the 
first was out. 

When the first tusk was out I was standing by, watching 
the two fundis who were just about to pull out the long 
nerve from the inside of the tusk. They did not seem in 
any great hurry to begin, and one of them, calling out to 
Hassani, drew his attention to my presence. Hassani came 
up in a great state, and dragging me away told me that 
this was very bad medicine, and I must not look on any 
account. I tried to pooh-pooh the idea, but to no purpose. 

** No,”’ said he, ‘‘ Bwana must not look. The meat inside 
the trunk is very bad for the eyes.” 

* But,” said I, “the fundis must look when they draw 
it out. Why shouldn’t I also?” 

“Oh, but they are fundis,” was his answer. “It is 
their work; they can see and not come to harm. If Bwana 
or I or other men look we will all go blind.” 

So I deferred to his wishes, and sitting down we all hid 
our eyes in our hands until the nerve was out and taken 
away to be hidden in the long grass close at hand. 

I was preparing to make my way back to camp when 
Sulemani came up to me and begged me before I went to 
shoot one of the vultures which were crowding the neigh- 
bouring trees, ready to start their feast whenever it was 
deserted by the humans. 

“What for?” I asked him. “Surely he was not going 
to eat one of those foul-eating creatures when there was no 
lack of elephant meat? ” 

“No,’? but he wanted it for dawa. More medicine, 
thought I. What on earth can be the meaning of it this 
time? I pressed him to tell me what he wanted it for, 
and found out finally that from certain portions of its 
anatomy, chiefly the bones and entrails, he would evolve a 
concoction which would be a very potent charm and safe- 
guard when he was hunting elephant. 

I had my light rifle with me, so I complied with his 
wishes. Seeing a vulture showing up clearly on a tree about 
fifty yards away, I took careful aim and managed to topple 
him over. Sulemani, pleased as Punch, rushed off to 
retrieve him. 


Back in camp I was content to rest for the remainder 
of that day—to think and dream of the future. I had 
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passed my initiate in the art of elephant hunting. Novi- 
tiate, I had nearly written, but that I was to realize, and 
realize only too well, does not end with the shooting of 
one’s first elephant. Every hunter learns, and goes on 
learning, the whole of his life. With his first, his tenth, 
even with his hundredth elephant, he will find out some- 
thing new about that mysterious and mighty animal which 
roams the forests of Africa. 

Late in the afternoon my tusks came in, and I was 
pleased to find on examining them that they were un- 
damaged and well and carefully cut out. 

And so, sitting in my chair, I watched the sun go down 
in a blaze of glory. Stars gradually began to twinkle in 
the soft velvet sky; somewhere in the bush behind me I 
could hear a company of guinea-fowl screaming forth their 
strident note as they disposed themselves to roost; away 
in the distance, so faint that it was no more than a pin- 
prick of sound, a lion roared the requiem of the day that 
had passed. The moon rose and cast its silvery gleam on 
the mysterious African night. 
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A BIT OF MOTHER EARTH 


I po not know whether you people over in England read 
much about our South African problems and troubles; I 
have heard, though I can hardly credit it, that because of our 
political squabbles and the enmity of the Nationalists, 
many men who would have come out here to settle have 
decided to go elsewhere. 

Well, if that is so, let me tell you, as a man on the land 
and one who has given this country a good long trial and 
who has seen other countries (I am an Australian) and know 
their troubles and problems—let me tell you that if you want 
a fine, big, open life in a new country that bristles with 
opportunities for anybody who will work—come to South 
Africa. I am writing for the man who has some little 
capital, for he needs some money here—it is not the place for 
the penniless man. 

Perhaps it is strange that I, who am a poor man, should 
write enthusiastically about life on the land here; for I am not 
a paid publicity agent, although the Rand Daily Mail 
recently paid me the compliment of calling me the best 
unofficial publicity agent in the Union. But I write from 
the heart about a life and a work that I consider cannot be 
beaten; a fine uplifting constructive life in a glorious country 
of blue skies and sunshine. And whether for a single man or 
for a man who has a son to think of, I cannot conceive of any 
better proposition in the world than in taking a bit of the 
Mother Earth in South Africa—and there are some hundreds 
of thousands of acres waiting here—and developing it: 
planting trees and making gardens and tilling the soil and 
building up a little home; the fascination of it is an ever- 
growing charm, and the increase in value of your property— 
good interest. 

Even if we have got political squabbles out here—you 
would be surprised how little we on our farms in the veld feel 
or actually know of big political strife. Somehow it does not 
seem to penetrate right away back to Nature in whose com- 
pany we are living. The sun comes up, and the sun goes down, 
all in quiet beauty and peace, whilst we go on our daily way 
producing the stuff of life, inspired by the might of work and 
surroundings, and untouched by the petty intrigues of party 
politicians. 

I suppose that I ought to be one of the most pessimistic 
and most down-hearted of men, for only a few months ago 
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the house that I had planned and built and lived in for many 
years on my farm, and which was all that I had in the world, 
was burnt down—and only about a quarter insured. 
That, coming after a life of hard work and some hard knocks, 
ought, I suppose, to take the spirit and optimism out of one; 
but it hasn’t. I am living in a two-roomed hut which I built, 
and I am rebuilding the old place gradually and putting in 
about fifteen to sixteen hours’ work a day to get straight 
again. And it is because of the help I have been getting from 
good old Mother Earth—who seems to me to be really sorry 
for my bad stroke of luck and who is trying her best to make 
things easier—it is because of this help that I am more an 
enthusiast than ever. 

After my disaster I ploughed and harrowed and sowed and 
planted with the hope of getting something back. And for 
the past few months I have been reaping and threshing and 
bagging the resultant crops. No fortune—no huge amounts 
of money here—but for days and weeks and months I have 
been getting from the earth ripe white beans, ripe white 
potatoes, ripe white maize. And these have been sold and 
have brought in good money, and now I am busy preparing 
for next season’s crops. 

But it is the lavish, bounteous, generous way that Mother 
Earth gives that always amazes. Of course now and again 
she tires of giving and stays her hand and people grumble; 
but when she does pour forth her riches she does it hand- 
somely. These crops of mine that I have just reaped: 
18,000 lb. of potatoes from 2,000 planted; 10,000 lb. of beans 
from about 1,000 lb. planted, and some 14,000 lb. of maize 
from 400 odd Ib. planted; if you come to think of it—Mother 
Earth has given me in six months more than enough food to 
keep me alive for fifty years and more! These returns are not 
phenomenal—the year has not been a good one as regards 
rainfall—but it does impress one with the fact that a piece of 
earth of one’s own is a tremendous asset. For these products 
of mine, although not worth hundreds of pounds, are all worth 
good money, which in turn will help one to develop the farm. 

A great mistake many people make, when they decide 
to take up land, is to think that they can “ get rich quick.” 
Now—I would say to all who are contemplating life on the 
land in this country or anywhere else, to get that idea out of 
their heads. There is no “get rich quick” in farming. 
The ideal to aim at is the simple, healthy, open, free life, 
where a man can make a decent living and build up a little 
home of his own, in a land of bright birds and flowers and 
eternal sunshine. 
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I was up this morning in my lands walking behind the 
plough, which was turning over the rich, moist, sweet-scented 
soil ready for the coming crop. On my right a plantation of 
pines which I planted many years ago mingled its delicious 
scent with that of the moist earth. Above was blue sky, 
around me, peace and quiet—save for the creaking of the 
yokes on the oxen—and a glorious warm sun flooded the 
whole world. The very air itself was as fresh as mornin 
dew, and, as ever, one was glad and grateful for the day an 
the work that lay ahead in such perfect surroundings. And 
enjoying all this—I thought of the thousands of land-hungry 
souls (for rich or poor, man or woman, we nearly all of us have 
the love and the longing for a bit of Mother Earth in our 
souls), and I wished they, too, could enjoy this lovely life. I 
thought of those dark, gloomy skies of Europe—those bitterly 
cold months—the awful artificiality of the daily routine— 
and so I sat down and wrote this message—from a man who 
is rich in the life and the surroundings he has; and my 
message simply is this: if you have a little capital and are 
tired of living in towns, come out here, and if you do 
not know how to set about this, I can tell you. For this 
Dominion of South Africa is unique in one respect, it has a 
body of people in South Africa organized to welcome and help 
the new settler. These people are not emigration officials, but 
men and women whose only interest in this matter is that 
they want to see more people from the Mother Country settle 
in South Africa. They are well organized, and they have a 
committee in London, at the office of which any intending 
settler can be told all things needful. The address is 199, 
Piccadilly, London, and the name is the 1820 Settlers Associa- 
tion. If you pay them a visit you will never regret it, for 
they will look after you—and you will then have a good 
chance of coming here and of getting nearer to Nature, and 
the simple constructive life that is so worth while. 


LEONARD FLEMMING 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS 


In the National Review of last September a short article 
was published “On Weather Forecasting.” Accompanying 
this article was a diagram purporting to be a rain guide for 
the three months following. There are still a few people 
of the type that has been nourished entirely on school 
text-books who, without troubling to check our results, 
assert that the thing must be impossible of achievement; 
there are numbers of others, sane, intelligent men and 
women, and business firms who have used the diagrams for 
years past and find them useful. There is yet a third type. 
The writer has in mind a lady who, it seems, during last 
November had to change her residence and move her 
valuable possessions. After the move the kind lady was 
good enough to write and explain that with the aid of the 
diagram she had selected Thursday, November 21st, for her 
enterprise, and that she had had a perfect day, and she 
finished her little story by saying that in future she will 
always place implicit faith in our results. This is, of course, 
the other, and too generous, extreme; the lady’s choice of a 
day was a wise and good one under the circumstances, but 
the writer is prepared to acknowledge that there was a certain 
amount of luck about her happy selection, seeing that our 
curve was originally computed in July, four months before, 
and that November was such a very wet month. 

The article published last September gives a genuine 
account of the limitations and the utility of the diagrams; 
nevertheless, in order to explain the matter further it may be 
helpful to compare the original curve published in September 
with the facts as they have turned out: September was 
shown as a very dry month, and so it proved to be; from the 
end of the drought on September 26th to the setting-in of 
general rain on September 29th and onwards to September 
30th, the curves of expectations and facts are practically 
coincident. Our numerical checking shows that for that 
month we scored more good marks than usual. The only 
fault to acknowledge for October is that the diagram 
suggested more rain than actually occurred during the period 
October 11th to 15th, thus bringing the results for October 
a little below our average. The curve for November was 
quite satisfactory, and reviewing the three months as a 
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whole the results are no better and no worse than those we 
usually arrive at. 

The curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be recorded. 
It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry 
periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be 
used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will fall 
in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain is 
least expected. The day referred to isthe twenty-four hours, 
8a.m.to8a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of 
all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 


(a) That during the course of the first three months of 
the New Year, a general deficiency of rain will set 
in, affecting first the south-west districts; 


(6b) That the deficiency will spread over the whole of 
England, South-east Scotland, and parts of Ireland; 


(c) That the deficiency will finally increase further in 
intensity over England and Ireland, and bring about 
conditions of drought in many places in about three 
months’ time; 


(d) That, therefore, the total rainfall over the British 
Islands during the coming three months will be 
considerably below the average. 


DUNBOYNE 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 


ALTHOUGH the result may sometimes be fantastic, it is a 
healthy sign that literature should be trying to adjust itself 
to new conditions in exploring new realms and fresh forms, 
Adventures in literature are apt to be resisted, and are 
sometimes long in bearing fruit. Of the first state of affairs, 
the howls of execration which greeted Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Keats, is the classic instance; of the second, Milton’s 
experiments in writing free verse, as in the choruses of 
Samson Agonistes, which produced no body of disciples 
for two centuries odd, is a clear enough example. The 
recently published Tradition and Experiment in Present-day 
Interature (Oxford, 7s. 6d.) is a useful reminder that the 
public must take its part in keeping literature alive. It 
consists of a series of lectures by well-known writers, each 
of whom discusses either tradition or experiment in fiction, 
biography, poetry, criticism, and the drama. Notable con- 
tributions are those by Miss Edith Sitwell on experiment in 
poetry, on lines which will be familiar to her readers, full of 
entertainment as well as enlightenment; a really illuminating 
and profound article on the drama by Mr. C. K. Munro; and 
finally, Mr. T. 8. Eliot’s lecture on experiment in criticism, 
in which he shows how the object of critical attack has 
gradually been changing since the seventeenth century. 


Whether the change has been altogether good for literature 
as a fine art may be doubted, for it tends to be treated, not as 
an independent activity, but as a department of sociology, 
or of morals, The new attitude has at least produced one 
amusing and timely book by a new writer, Mr. Montgomery 
Belgion, whose Our Present Philosophies of Life (Faber and 
Faber, 12s. 6d.) may well lead to a tightening up of moral 
strings. Supposing that the work of Shaw, Gide, Freud, and 
Bertrand Russell has led to at least a partial adoption of 
many of their fundamental beliefs, he has set himself to 
inquire: ‘“‘Is the philosophy of life which so many of us 
apparently now believe really believable?”” He assumes 
too readily, perhaps, that the Christian system of ethics has 
ceased to be operative over the mass of society, but there is 
no doubt that it has so ceased with a considerable body of it. 
It takes him some space to dispose of Mr. Shaw, since so 
paradoxical a writer takes considerable disentangling. 
M. Gide is more easily refuted, for his peculiar theorems are 
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far too lightly supported by fact. Dr. Freud is given small 
space, since only his non-technical utterances are dealt with. 
Mr. Russell wallows with such naive delight in a sea of 
sentimentality so soon as he deserts highly expert realms and 
descends to daily life, that Mr. Belgion can easily entangle 
him. A skilful and entertaining book, which will probably 
cause some stir. 


The perennial popularity of Surtees is once more attested 
by the sumptuous edition of his novels being issued by 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode (14 vols., £17 10s.). It is 
beautifully printed, and the old, familiar illustrations are 
admirably reproduced. Surtees is not in the first flight of 
novelists, though Jorrocks is certainly a great comic creation 
(it is sometimes forgotten that Pickwick was invented in 
imitation of him); yet he has vitality, his work is full of 
movement and bustle. He fails lamentably in construction; 
indeed, he never aimed, he declared, at encumbering his 
writings with a plot, but his observation is acute and unfailing. 
The new form of moralistic criticism cannot touch him, 
because he indicates no attitude towards life except that of 
genuine and tolerant acceptance. And, above all, he is 
popular, and will most likely continue so, because he is really 
informative about hunting. As much can be learnt from 
his novels as from Beckford or ‘“ Scrutator”’ (Horlock), 
certainly more than can be wrested from “ Nimrod” 
(Apperley), who was too intent upon turn-out and a rattling 
gallop. The same may be said of Whyte-Melville, for though 
his book on riding is still read, does anybody even glance at 
“Market Harborough” now? There is not enough about 
hounds in it. 


The present wave of war books is likely to continue: so 
great and so widespread an experience is bound to produce 
a bountiful crop of literature. It is improbable that many 
of them, or indeed any of them for some time, will be works 
of art, as War and Peace is one, because, being written by 
participants, they are bound to be restricted in scale, and 
lacking in the detachment essential to a work of art. Among 
recent books, Mr. Robert Graves’s Good-bye to All That 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.) is the most poignant, because the most 
generous, of writings on the subject. Mr. Ernest Heming- 
way’s Farewell to Arms (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is possibly the nearest 
approach to literature, and is written in an experimental 
idiom which deliberately excludes broader considerations 
than those the author wishes to include. It will not be 
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everybody’s reading owing to the perfect frankness with 
which certain themes are treated, though the coldness and 
honesty of the treatment purge the subjects of all offensive- 
ness. Most people, presumably, are determined to prevent 
the recurrence of such a war, and any book which enables 
one to see war coolly and unemotionally is a contribution 
towards this end. It is a pity that in the present rush a 
little book by Mr. Herbert Read, In Retreat (Hogarth Press, 
3s. 6d.), should have become submerged. It is an extremely 
valuable document. 


In referring to The Coming of Lucifer we speak of a very 
different stamp of book. It deals with modern thought, or 
perhaps we should say modern opinions. Published by the 
Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd (3s. 6d.), it is written in rhyme, 
and is a satire on our times. The volume, as a whole, lacks 
the essential “‘tautness”’ that makes satire tell. Good as are 
individual verses, the reader is left wondering how it is that 
so many shrewd blows have not disposed more completely of 
the satirized, and why the coffin is not nailed down com- 
pletely. None the less, the book will interest and amuse 
many like-minded readers, for it is an entertaining parody of 
present-day tendencies, and many of the hits are direct 
“on the gold ” of the target. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


“CANADA’S DRIFT” 


10716—78TH AVENUE, EpMonToN, 
ALBERTA, CANADA. 


November 19, 1929. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review. 


Drak Sir,—Mr. Earle Kelly certainly had a brain wave 
when he dubbed this very silly alarmist talk ‘‘ poppycock.” 
Mr. Murton may know Canada from end to end, but his 
statements prove that he does not know Alberta. I do 
not pretend to any such knowledge, but, then, I have only 
been here a little over twenty-six years, and no man’s life 
is long enough to enable him to learn all about this vast 
Dominion and its heterogeneous population. ‘‘ Not more 
than ten cricket clubs in the Dominion.” Edmonton 
alone has nearly that number; Alberta has far more. 
Instead of giving up cricket for baseball, it seems to me to 
be the other way round. Rugby and Soccer are extensively 
played. What is the matter with ice hockey? Is it not 
an English game? Forty-five and fifty years ago I played 
hockey both on grass and ice in England, not a little but a 
lot. ‘*‘ Farmers oppose assisted emigration”’: quite right, 
and for two good and sufficient reasons. Firstly, the 
assisted immigrant is not a patch on the man who pays his 
own way, because the latter has to make good or his cash 
is wasted, but the former as often as not is out for a trip at 
the Government’s expense. Secondly, the farmer is of the 
opinion that we are producing more wheat than the world 
can consume, so why should we spend money to produce an 
unhealthy competition? ‘“‘ Canada uses a vast amount of 
United States capital.” Quite true, and we would use 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics capital if it were offered 
us on better terms than American, and so would Mr. Murton 
if he needed the cash; of all the silly arguments used, the 
financial is the silliest. “Canada does not contribute to 
the Navy as Australia does.” Because we have not the 
same fear of Japan; that is the sole reason. “‘ Canada buys 
chiefly from the States.” This is largely a matter of 
geography; if we could get goods as quickly from Britain 
as we can from the United States we should get more from 
Britain. ‘“‘The Saskatchewan school flag incident.” Is 
that any worse than the behaviour of certain members of 
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the present British Government at the beginning of the 
war? Is the British Government therefore disloyal? For 
that one act of disloyalty, which happened in an American 
community, I could: produce thousands of examples of 
loyalty. “ Foreign settlers are preferred to British.” A 
glance at our daily police court news should convince anyone 
of the improbability of this, seeing that most of the offenders 
have foreign names. But, I have to admit that the recent 
influx of British “ trippers”’ have considerably swelled the 
ranks of our tramps, vagrants, hoboes—call them what you 
will—so that if the stream continues there may come to be 
some truth in this charge. ‘“‘ Englishmen find customs in 
Canada so different to those at home.’’ When I first came 
here in 1903 I only found one difference that was at all 
bothersome: that was the rule of the road, which is the 
very opposite of what it is in England. Alberta seemed to 
me to be just another part of England; it was as if I had 
moved, say, from Sussex into Lincolnshire, no more. And 
I think it is even more English now than it was then. I 
will conclude with begging you to spell “Canuck” with 
one “‘n”; I have never seen it spelt with two before. 

Yours obediently, HENRY RicKaRDs, 


THE YOUNG PAY 


To THE EpDITOoR OF THE National Review. 


Srr,—One cannot but be struck by the words on p. 478, 
‘Episodes of the Month,” December 1929: 

“No one suggests that they will learn anything useful 
there ’’ (Paragraph, “‘ The Young Pay ’’). 

Quite. What real good has all this compulsory education 
done for those chiefly affected—as pupils—by it? What 
good is it doing—real good—to anyone but teachers and 
officials? How much has it bettered the lives of the rising 
generation? Can we point to any satisfactory, practical 
return for all the money that has been spent? If any— 
what, and how much? 

Are the younger people any the better for it—in any way? 
Has it helped them on in life? (really). 

If not—why on earth continue the enormous expenditure ? 
Surely the time that has elapsed since the seventies has 
been sufficient to enable a correct judgment to be formed 
of the “value ”’ of, or of the necessity for, the present system 


of *‘ Education ” ? 
Yours faithfully, E. E. Powrwt (Col.) 
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